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“Health of mind,” says Emerson, “consists in the per- 
ception of law.” 

There is perhaps no development of modern thought 
more notable, or on the whole more encouraging, than the 
recognition of a far-reaching, all-comprehending law of life, 
which as surely holds the falling pebble as the marching 
planets, as unerringly controls the growth of the plant as 
the physical development of the child, and which in its 
higher bearings relates the life of man to the eternal life 
of God. 

Now, the full perception of this law —a perception which 
has passed into the realm of enthusiasm, has been “ touched 
by emotion,” and has become in the individual a kind of 
passion to co-operate with it, to live by it, and to conform 
devoutly to all its rulings—I call morality. Morality is 
man’s perception of the law of God running through nature 
and all human experience, and his glad conformity to that 
law. Happy he who finds in his own soul a principle not 
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unallied to the great laws of nature, and who by an easy 
self-surrender to its bidding, as it were with a natural 
and inevitable impulse, graciously as falls the April rain, 
sweetly as blooms the rose of June, by obedience to some 
divine instinct within, makes that moral law his natural 
heritage and home. For him, the stars fight in their 
courses; for him, the winds do blow and waters flow; for 
him, the clod at his foot is instinct with higher life, and the 
wayside bush gleams with a new vision of Deity. 

Nature is, indeed, unmoral; but he who hath eyes to see, 
and, like Wordsworth, goes to it in “a wise passiveness,” 
shall find how it reveals an ethical meaning, and not feebly 
voices the verities of the moral law. To be sure, that acute 
thinker, John Stuart Mill, in his famous arraignment of 
nature, discovers naught but the cruel, the vindictive, the 
immoral in her workings. That, he says, for which man 
would be regarded as a fiend—for which he would be 
swiftly punished or shut up in prison or summarily exe- 
cuted —is nature’s every-day sport and pastime. With an 
awful disregard of human life and happiness, with a kind of 
giant scorn of our pleasure, she tortures, maims, kills the 
poor pigmies who crawl about over earth’s surface, and then 
smiles in our faces with all her sunshine, as if life on the 
terms she makes were not one long carnival of misery. 

It may be the view of a sentimentalist, though it was 
apparently the view of no less a seer than the divine in- 
tuitionalist of Nazareth, who among the scarlet lilies bloom- 
ing in the wheat and the wild birds that flew over his head, 
—not unmarked by the divine thought,— walking by the 
blue Lake of Galilee, under the solemn brooding skies, felt 
an Eternal Goodness at the heart of all that beauty; it may 
be the poor fancy of one who has loved to look upon nature 
as the expression of an infinite purpose rather than some 
chance arrangement of blind laws and pitiless forces: but, 
to my thinking, the universe is so based on moral founda- 
tions, all individual experience, all history, all lives of 
noblest seers and saints and sages, so bear the same testi- 
mony to the one central fact,—that is, the existence of an 
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infinitely wise and far-reaching plan,—that nature itself 
must somehow take the color of that Spirit, and preach from 
rock and tree and sky the calm verities of the moral law. 

I walk through the level fields and pastures to get this 
thought of God, and find there a sermon better than any 
preached from pulpit. Subtle and thin and fine, the Octo- 
ber light rests upon the meadows, and touches the yellow- 
ing leaves of the trees into glory. The sky broods above 
me with that ineffable blueness that belongs to no other 
season of the year. Everything is waiting in solemn ex- 
pectation, as if a king were to pass that way and in the 
light wind the trees bend their branches a little to greet 
his coming. The brook at my feet has a murmurous, sleepy 
sound, as if it guessed the certain peace of winter’s spell. 
A chirpy, reedy noise rises from the grass; a mysterious 
presence, felt but not seen, is in the air,—a sense of wings 
uplifting, consoling. “Yearn to the greatness of nature,” 
sings the poet; and, standing there in the aloneness and the 
beauty, I fancy what he may mean. For here is revealed 
how much of “the infinite patience of the Eternal Mind,” 
how much of self-reliance, how much of sweetness and san- 
ity of soul! I take the changing leaf for my text, that 
fine, mellow sunshine for my hymn, the subtle presence on 
the hill-tops for my prayer. Not dimly have I guessed this 
day in nature’s courts something of the ethical meaning of 
things. 

Science is but a classified knowing of the varied phenom- 
ena of nature, the shrewdest guesses of the clearest thinkers 
and the sharpest seers, eliminated as far as possible of their 
guesswork, as they are seen to accord with the eternal 
facts, and ranged in closely related groups and orders, to 
lead the way in irresistible phalanx to those great conclu- 
sions we call laws. And even in this grim, soldier-like array 
of facts, harsh and unlovable as they may seem, behold! 
something of the shining and the grace of morality itself; 
while the motion of the planets, the law of gravitation, the 
whirling of the atom of dust in the sunshine, seem part and 
parcel with Truth, with Duty, and with Love. 
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Thus, by way of illustration: Perhaps no one truth is 
more eagerly hailed by the scientific men of to-day than 
the growing conviction that this universe of ours isa uni- 
verse of law. So much of a commonplace, almost a well- 
worn platitude has this become to us that we forget for how 
short a period has the idea obtained. The world of a few 
short centuries ago was a world of chaos and anarchy, 
wherein he was held a lunatic who caught sight of the 
Eternal Order, and dared proclaim it. Bruno was burned 
for his astronomical as well as for his theological heresies. 
Over Copernicus’ grave was written, “I ask not for the 
grace accorded to Paul, nor that given to Peter: grant me 
only the favor thou didst show to the thief on the cross.” 
It was declared a damnable doctrine, and one for which 
Cecco d’ Ascoli suffered martyrdom, that there should be 
any antipodes; for, if there were, there must be men on the 
other side of the earth, men who had never heard of Christ,— 
and, as the Bible said Christ died for all men, and had sent 
his disciples into all the world to preach the gospel, and 
they surely did not go to the antipodes, hence no antip- 
odes could be! The world in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was “the devil’s play-ground,” wherein chance 
and fate were playing football with nature; where anything 
the most impossible might happen, without meaning or pos- 
sible explanation. 

The new science, with its continuous assertion of the 
reign of law, as it establishes the univere on unshakable 
foundations, unconsciously gives quite new sanctions and 
new encouragements to the moral nature of man. Doubt- 
less, science is not, as some would have us believe, religion ; 
nor can morality be safely regarded as the tame product of 
a materialistic or utilitarian philosophy. Surely, the nature 
of man,— that vast theatre within which is played the 
grandest drama of earth,—the soul of man, with its heights 
and its depths, its fears and loves and hopes and agonies, 
allies not itself with stocks and stones, with clod or dust: 
rather is it born of the Spirit, it aims at the stars, it has 
a thousand eyes to look through and beyond the poor husk 
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of matter to their eternal thought existing in the Divine 
Mind. Yet because man’s soul is more keenly attuned to the 
life of the natural world than we do often guess, it finds in 
the establishment of this unvarying law food for its moral 
life and fairer spiritual growth. 

If the undevout astronomer be mad, if he who enters 
into Nature’s workshop, and there beholding her marvellous 
powers and forces all at work, “without haste, without 
rest,” is stirred and thrilled by the spectacle, must there not 
come to one who deeply broods upon this Eternal Order 
some fresh quickening, some real strengthening of the moral 
fibre of his being, some new sense of the certainty, the inevi- 
tableness of spiritual cause and effect,— that no more surely 
is the falling pebble drawn to the ground, no more surely 
do the planets swing in their courses, or the earth move 
around the sun, or heat pass into motion, or motion generate 
heat, than that truth and love and purity beget happiness 
or, what is beyond all happiness, * blessedness”; and that 
falsehood and impurity and hatred, in an ever-increasing 
ratio, breed far-reaching misery and ruin? Thou who ques- 
tionest the utility of the good, the necessity of virtue, look 
about thee and behold the universal rectitude of things, 
the abiding of every particle and atom of the material 
world by the inner law of its being. See!—they seem to 
cry to the watchful and reverent soul,—as we live in har- 
mony with the mighty principles we serve, so must thou 
conform to the moral law written in thine heart, making the 
greatness of nature thine own, till thy virtue and thy truth 
do become a part of that universal order. 

There is thus a certain ethical significance in the law of 
the persistence of force, by which, as the wise men tell us, 
no power once generated is ever lost. The tiniest atom 
of dust can never be really destroyed, never really cease to 
be. Heat passes into motion: motion in turn creates heat. 
The seed is sown in the dark earth; but, see! it peeps up 
as tender blade in the spring-time, to rustle at the golden 
harvest with the full corn in the ear. Materialism itself 
preaches a kind of immortality; for the body must pass by 
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the wise economies of mother nature through a thousand 
subtle changes,— 


“To be night’s almoner of dew, 
To rise again ia plants, to stream and flow, 
And with the rapture of great winds to blow 
Around earth’s shaken coignes.” 


No force can ever be lost. What tremendous signifi- 
cance does this truth lend to our daily thought and word! 
If the air be a kind of whispering gallery, in which a man’s 
every utterance is registered; if he cannot move a hand 
or a Zoot without changing in some sort the constitution of 
the world; if he must see his own shameful or guilty past, 
by the terrible law of heredity, live again in the life of his 
little child, to blacken it and drag it down to ever lower 
depths,— ah! with what unutterable awe must he contem- 
plate the persistence of moral and spiritual force through 
all time and the eternities! For what if, in some sudden 
pause of the after-life, when the soul dwells lonely and 
apart, face to face with Infinite Pureness, every idle, thought- 
less, and wicked word he ever spoke should come sounding 
back to him,—every cruel, unkind word like a stab, every 
base and impure word like a blow !—“ You said this and this 
and this! Hear me! hear me!” —the very words of his 
mouth that have gone before him into judgment rising up 
for his condemnation. 

Or what if, by the law of persistence of force, the evil 
habits so lightly formed, and for which he so jauntily ex- 
cused himself,— habits he took not the trouble to correct,— 
should witness a terrible survival in the life of his own 
child, so that he should see him grow up before him, 
smirched and coarsened by his father’s sin,—that long 
forgotten sin creeping out with its tell-tale revelation in 
the sensual mouth, in the blinking, dishonest eyes, in the 
hateful laugh and smile! O miserable father of a miserable 
son, how hath not your old sin, that you thought dead and 
buried out of sight, found you out! How by the sure 
working of an inevitable law has that old evil doing of thine 
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persisted to become a potent force for untold coming 
misery ! 

Yet, assuredly, Science is not without her word of encour- 
agement. If the theory of evolution — the law of steady 
ascent from lower to ever higher forms of life — be accepted 
in whatsoever is proved fact and not hasty inference or wild 
hypothesis; if we admit that by the law of development 
what is poorer and meaner ever tends toward higher and 
nobler forms, while what is worthiest and best must always 
witness a survival,—so that in some very real sense the 
clod at your foot longs to be a plant, and the plant yearns 
to be a tree, and the tree would fain take wings, and the 
brute has a dim, far-off desire to be a man,— man, the crown 
and flower of things,—may there not even here be some 
deep word of ethical and spiritual helpfulness ? 

For if it be true that 


“ Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An impulse within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul ’mid grass and flowers,” 


—the whole theory of evolution in finely poetic form,— 
does not man feel within himself some diviner impulse that 
reaches forth to loftier heights of the spirit than as yet his 
halting foot has ever gained? If, in the material universe, 
the fittest always survives, may not he labor that the good 
and true in him shall witness a survival in the life of his 
children and his children’s children,— nay, in the larger 
life of the race, somehow ennobled and uplifted by his 
faithfulness? For no more surely in the natural world does 
the strongest and fittest survive, the lower and poorer pass 
into higher and nobler forms, while that which is baneful 
and pernicious makes way for that which shall insure the 
upward progress of the race, than in the moral world does 
every true act or word gain a kind of immortality, every 
noble character becomes a heritage of good for its remotest 
descendant, and passes into the eternities somewhat to mould 
and shape them. The evolutionists have given us a grander 
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word than they know; for, in this very law of development, 
we find hint of a moral and spiritual truth, which gives 
fresh assurance that the soul of man, whatever it may have 
been in the past, from whatever low and degraded forms it 
may have sprung, is capable of a limitless perfectibility,— 
that man’s nature, as yet undeveloped and incomplete, shall 
one day have “immortal gain, immortal room.” Thus, Sci- 
ence herself joins hands with the moral nature of man to 
assure him of his triumph, his complete intellectual and 
spiritual development in some not far distant future. 

Or, passing to the realms of literature and art, do we find 
in them any revelation of the moral law? It is coming to 
be an accepted canon of literary and artistic criticism,— 
“Art for art’s sake”: that in so far as any moral tone is im- 
parted to the conception of the poet or the painter, by just 
so much is the artistic effect lowered. With morality, it is 
said, a great poem or a great picture has simply nothing to 
do. Their appeal is to the sensuous imagination rather 
than to any ethical judgment. There seems to me so much 
of falseness in this so fashionable estimate that some fuller 
examination is called for of the real place of the moral ele- 
ment in literature and art. 

Undoubtedly, a great literature has little to do directly 
with teaching correct moral lessons, with a haee fabula docet 
after each poem, story, or essay. Assuredly, Homer, Shak- 
spere, and Dante are not to be read with the expectation of 
finding certain convenient moral tags as foot-notes to each 
page, satisfying the didactic reader that some good moral 
lesson is there imparted. Yet, in a large way, all the great- 
est writers of every age and country have been moral teach- 
ers, and were very largely great because they recognized 
that the foundations of things were moral. 

The tragedies of Aschylus and Sophocles are full of a 
tremendous recognition of the binding force of the moral 
laws. The doom is upon the fated house of Atreus because 
of the sin of their first ancestors,— a doom none the less in- 
evitable, or less to vindicate the righteousness of the gods, 
than that which in our own Bible pursued the wicked house 
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of Ahab, and makes Ahab and Jezebel the Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra of Jewish history. The avenging Furies 
follow Orestes for his crime, and will not release him until 
some kind of moral atonement has been made. Antigone, 
that wonderful figure of noble womanhood, stands before 
us in the clear, serene light of the beautiful Grecian story, 
the supporter of “those unwritten, sure commandments of 
the gods, which are not of to-day or yesterday, but which 
live forever!” Though at first thought we may say that 
Homer is no great stickler for the moralities, yet in his 
rude, barbaric way moral justice is done; and we are inevi- 
tably left to see that it forever fares well with the righteous 
— that is, those who serve and fear the gods—rather than 
with the unrighteous. Besides, there is a certain largeness 
of behavior about his heroes, a certain magnanimity and 
splendor of generosity, that unconsciously lures us to higher 
levels of thought and action. Perhaps morality is no more 
surely quickened than by just such spectacles of large- 
heartedness and trust. 

Dante has a most vital hold on the moral basis of things. 
To read his “ Inferno” is like reading the naked human soul 
revealed by lightning glare. His wicked men are in hell 
because they were wicked. It is the punishment of sin that 
comes upon them, and lends its moral awfulness to that 
lurid gleam of the pit. Even when he is moved to a tender 
sadness at the fate of the wretched Francesca and her lover, 
“going together so lightly on the wind,” Dante fails not to 
note their guilt and the justice of theirdoom. No wonder 
that the great medizval poem was called “the Divine,” 
wherein the dread mysteries of sin and retribution and for- 
giveness found such depth of illustration! 

The greatest name in English literature offers no excep- 
tion to the rule. If in his pictures of the world, large with 
the breadth and vastness of. the world, there be wicked or 
light-minded men and women, Shakspere leaves us in no 
doubt as to what is the truth concerning right conduct and 
wrong conduct, good and evil, morality and immorality. 
Undoubtedly, often enough does he paint vice and villainy ; 

2 
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but no one for a moment imagines that Iago is blessed or 
Macbeth happy in his sin. Shakspere does not always stop 
to say this man was a bad man, therefore the doom has 
come upon him. Very often, as in the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” 
good and evil seemingly suffer alike. The guilty king and 
the wretched, conscience-haunted Gertrude, poor, silly Po- 
lonius, the weak but gentle and lovable Ophelia, the noble- 
hearted though ever wavering and mind-tormented Hamlet, 
—all die together. There is seemingly one end to the good 
and to the wicked. But this is not so. The tragedy goes 
far deeper than this. It is just a piece out of human life, 
where the real tragedy is in the nature of Hamlet himself, 
who ever postpones action for irresolute thought about 
action; in the agony of the guilty king who has steeped 
his soul so deeply in crime that he cannot pray; in the 
terror of the poor, wretched queen, who fears the judgment 
from the lips of her own son. Perhaps the lessons taught 
by the four great tragedies are all the more potent because 
so largely indirect and left to the spiritual insight of the 
reader to find them out. As Mr. Dowden has so felici- 
tously pointed out, as Shakspere grew older and wiser, the 
moral side of things appealed ever more strongly to him. 
Now there is no slightest trifling with wantonness and sin: 
slowly but inevitably, they bring their own sure doom, as 
certainly as the Greek Nemesis or the Furies “ haunted the 
sinner inexorably down.” 

It is curious to note how the same great law holds the 
master poet of Germany, the all-knowing, all-comprehend- 
ing Goethe, so often regarded as pernicious in his teaching. 
Any one who has faithfully studied both the first and 
second parts of Faust can hardly come to the conclusion 
that this man mixed up morality and immorality in indis- 
tinguishable confusion. In that great picture of man’s 
passage through sensual pleasure and pedant learning and 
worldly splendor, through the long ministry of art and the 
service of ideal beauty, to final self-renunciation and blessed- 
ness, there seems to me no less ethical view of life than in 
all the great masterpieces of literature. Doubtless, there 
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is a smirch, a stain on Goethe’s life that has hurt his art, as 
art ever suffers by what lowers the moral quality of the 
artist; but he was far too wise a man ever to represent sin 
as of trifling moment. It took a hundred years for the 
working out of Faust’s life problem. But the crown was 
worth the contest. 


“ The noble spirit now is free, 

And saved from evil scheming : 
Whoe’er aspires unweariedly 
Is not beyond redeeming.” 


It is Faust’s endless aspiration, his noble discontent with 
every base and ignoble form of happiness, that constitutes 
the greatness of his nature, and renders the poem itself one 
of the masterpieces of literature. 

The “philosophy of history,” under the leadership of 
such men as Lecky, Buckle, and Baron Bunsen, brings into 
special prominence the rise, progress, and development 
of the moral sense in certain periods or nations. What 
Bunsen gives as the title of his great work, God in History, 
is made strikingly manifest. The eternal righteousness is 
shown to be in the world, not, as the old theology pictured 
it, outside of it. The mighty drama of civilization is seen 
to be a divine drama, where, in scene after scene and act 
after act, Humanity performs the play; while the Infinite 
Prompter sits unguessed at his task, though now and again 
some man wiser than the rest thinks that he hears the 
Eternal Voice and is glad. Even fiction, which once so 
little felt the breath of the upper airs, must now conform 
its narration to the sure revealings of the moral laws. 
The coarse story-telling of Fielding and Smollett makes 
way for Thackeray, sharply lashing men’s vices and follies ; 
for Dickens, urging a clearer recognition of the sufferings 
of the poor and wretched; for George Eliot, with her mar- 
vellous vision of the world and her so keen analysis of the 
soul of man. What tremendous moral lessons in Romola 
and Middlemarch and Adam Bede of the terrible and far- 
reaching consequences of every, the slightest, sin; that 
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every reckless life is an injurious life, and casts the shadow 
of its injury very far; that he who lives for self and his 
own personal happiness is sure by inevitable stages — and 
though, like Arthur Donnithorne or Tito Melema, he be the 
most brilliant and charming fellow in the world —to drag 
down himself and all related to him into endless circles of 
misery. Here, as in a marvellous mirror, we can behold 
how tbe great moral laws assert themselves in the lives of 
men, and hold us mercilessly in their grip; though, in 
truth, that seeming severity is but a higher love. 

Or is it a question of art? Vainly have the leaders of 
the so-called wsthetic school sought to establish the prin- 
ciple that art is quite independent of morality; that, as 
“beauty is its own excuse for being,” it is enough that a 
thing be beautiful, if it be represented with faithfulness to 
nature. This might be well enough, were it not one of the 
first laws of beauty that it shall serve something higher 
than man’s sensuous or merely perceptive nature; that its 
every curve and line shall be drawn by the law of a sound 
morality ; that its every rainbow color shall be dyed with 
virtue and purity and truth. Or how is it that art, in these 
later days, has put off her royal crown, and sits dethroned 
and dishonored by the hands of those who most should do 
her reverence? The Greeks, in the fair morning of the 
world, carved deathless statues out of immortal marble,— 
the beautiful despair of modern art. Think of the Venus of 
Milo, “serene, victorious, inaccessible,” divine womanhood 
in naked yet purest loveliness; or the Apollo in his bright, 
eternal youthfulness, with all the sunshine of heaven in his 
resolute eyes and an infinite good cheer streaming from 
every feature. What artist then so cunning that he can 
make for us these deathless forms breathe again? Or how 
is it that, when the modern sculptor gives us the outlines of 
the unadorned human form, we must turn away our faces 
with shame at the spectacle? Something—is it not the 
immoral element? — has crept into art to smirch it. Why, 
art was once allied to a spiritual worship, and more nearly 
then than now could it be affirmed, Art is religion. That 
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cannot be said to-day. In the New York Metropolitan 
Museum there has been on exhibition what by many is 
regarded as a genuine Raphael, the Madonna della Cande- 
labra. Genuine or not, it illustrates fairly enough the spirit 
which we so sadly need in modern art. What transcendent 
grace of perfect motherhood shines in that transfigured 
countenance of Mary, as if she were already pondering 
those deep things of the spirit her child should reveal! 
What charm of innocence is in the infant Jesus! What an 
air of peace and holy quiet breathes about them! The 
picture fairly shines out of the wall, and makes all the rest 
seem mean and poor. What is it, then, that these modern 
paintings lack? Surely, they are wrought with rare grace 
and ingenuity. Ah, but the soul, the spirit, is wanting, 
the “uplifting power of an ideal”! So long as we miss 
this, our annual exhibitions show merely collections of 
cleverly painted yards of canvas, that do not move us or 
give a single higher impulse. Finely says Sydney Lanier, 
in his suggestive book on the English novel: “ He who has 
not yet perceived how artistic beauty and moral beauty 
are convergent lines which run back into a common ideal 
origin, and who is not afire with moral beauty just as with 
artistic beauty, in which the beauty of holiness and the 
holiness of beauty mean one thing, shine as one light within 
him, is not the great artist.” 

If, then, morality form so important an element in all 
other departments of human thought, what place does it 
occupy in the development of religion? Assuredly, mo- 
rality is not religion. ‘Mere morality,”—though I much 
dislike the phrase, as the highest and largest goodness 
somehow takes hold on all time and the eternities, is fed 
by every experience, drinks large draughts at every deep 
well of knowledge, and is often led by the skyey voices to 
dwell amid the upper airs;—mere morality is too much 
allied to that treadmill service, wherein the poor beast goes 
round and round without knowing what he performs, and 
never gets ahead. Yet is this same morality the founda- 
tion rock upon which alone can religion be safely built. 
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Surely, it were better that a man should never have been 
born than that he should grow into that habit of mind or 
thought which inevitably leads to baseness of action, in 
which he holds morality as of slight or light account. It 
is at the peril of his life that he questions the rightfulness 
of the right and the terrible and ever-increasing wrongful- 
ness of the wrong, holding the jaunty theory of any so- 
called “scientific” philosophy, which reckons vice and 
virtue as quite interchangeable quantities; sin only an 
error in the calculation of the chances of the greatest good 
for the greatest number; and, worst of all, adopting the 
creed of materialism, he reckons men not the masters of 
their fate, but ever mastered by their organism and envi- 
ronment. For this is to say that man’s effort after perfec- 
tion is a foolish chimera of the mind; that the universe is 
not based on moral foundations, but on the shifting sands 
of chance and circumstance. 

The old theology loved to picture the horrors of the 
second death, with all its revolting literalism. There was 
the worm that dieth not, and the scorching fires that 
burned but never consumed, and the fiery caldrons into 
which the demons with fiendish glee should hurl the finally 
impenitent,— the coarse symbolism of a feeble imagination. 
That, indeed, was horrible for those who fear such things! 
But the only real death I know of, the only hell I can 
imagine, is that moral death which has come upon one, and 
that hell into which a man has sent himself, who has denied 
the eternal verities of character, has let go of the everlasting 
sanctities of morality, has lost the power of discrimination 
between right and wrong. To whom, through his own con- 
stant unfairness, injustice is no baser than justice; to whom, 
“through long acted or imagined crime,” impurity wears no 
more smirched garments than purity; and for whom through 
years of falseness, until he himself has become self-deceived, 
the lie is no blacker than the fair countenance of truth. I 
care not what such a man’s religion may be: he has built it 
upon shifting sands which shall sooner or later part from 
under him. 
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For, though morality is not religion, it is, as Mr. Arnold 
has so often called us to note, three-fourths of the whole 
matter. Without morality, religion becomes a thing of delu- 
sions and barren sentimentalities. It passes into a kind of 
spiritual dram-drinking, which, like all other forms of dissipa- 
tion, leaves its victim the worse for each succeeding indul- 
gence. If the basis, then, be morality, we must see to it — 
we, perhaps, the only sect of Christendom which unreservedly 
adopts this position —that our boast be matched by the 
fact, the greatness of our creed seconded by the worthiness 
of our deed. 

Yet does there still remain the realm of emotion, of spirit- 
ual vision and impulse. Our Liberal Christianity will fail, 
and fail deplorably, if it lose sight of this too often unoccu- 
pied sphere of the human soul. There are hours when the 
mere “ doing of our duty” is not all; when morality must be 
quickened by emotion,— hours of insight, when the upper 
airs invite us, when the skyey voices call. Then is there 
need of deep communion with our own souls and with the 
Diviner Life which stirs within them. Then the heavens 
seem opened, and the voices so long silent are heard at last. 
The plain, dusty highroad is transfigured, and for a moment 
life looks large and full. 

There has thus seemed to me much more than chance in 
the arrangement of the details of the story of Jesus’ trans- 
figuration. First, it is written, he went up into the moun- 
tain to pray. Then came the hour of illumination when his 
face and garments shone with an unearthly light, and the 
Eternal Will was made manifest. But, then, after the 
supreme hour of revelation, it is written, Jesus went down 
from the hill of vision, and was “met by much people,” and 
performed some gracious act of healing, only perhaps made 
possible by the past hour of illumining, upon some poor 
stricken child of humanity. That is, first solitude and com- 
munion with one’s own soul, and with That which is forever 
above and beyond us; then, if we are patient and true, comes 
the hour of transfiguring; after that,—else were the vision 
soon to pass away in barren sentimentality,— virtuous action, 
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helpful service, morality, the end of all spiritual commun- 
ion and of all true religious insight. 

With painful care, the pious monk wrought his beautiful 
book, a marvel of coloring and device. It seemed as if an 
angel presence were in the room, inspiring him to some per- 
fect miracle of art. When, lo! upon his ears struck the 
solemn bell that summoned him to leave his task and feed 
the hungry poor at the monastery door. Ah! must he go? 
Might it not be that the glory of God should be more richly 
served by remaining at/his work, while the hour of inspira- 
tion lasted, while the angel presence hovered in the room? 
Slowly and reluctantly, he laid his colors aside,— for he was 
a good monk and he loved the poor,—and with a sigh 
passed to his humble task to receive the blessing of the 
hungry and the wretched. When he returned,— what was 
this? — the room was still bright with that strange glory, 
the illuminated missal he had left was touched with still 
fairer colors, and out of the brightness this voice was 
heard, “ Hadst thou stayed, hadst thou neglected thy com- 
mon task for the splendor of the Vision, I must have gone 
away.” 

The end of all religion is nobler conduct: the hour of 
illumination must be followed by the hour of action, till at 
last, we know not how, the paths of the moral and spiritual 
life end in one happy upward way, and we see not where 
duty ends and privilege begins, or by what blessed transform- 
ing our dull morality clothes herself in the bright dress of 
the higher faith and the diviner trust. 

JoHN A. BELLOWs. 
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BEARINGS OF THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


I.— On RELIGIon. 


Side by side, in the Popular Science Monthly for August 
of this year, stand two articles of more than ordinary in- 
terest. The first, entitled “The Ghost of Religion,” is a 
criticism by Frederic Harrison, the distinguished Positivist, 
of Spencer’s notable essay of “Religious Retrospect and 
Prospect,” published in January. The second, entitled 
“ Retrogressive Religion,” is Spencer’s reply to the same. 
Together, they constitute, in a brief form, a clear and 
earnest expression, by their best-known representatives, of 
the attitude toward religion of both the Agnostic and the 
Positivist philosophies. 

In “ Religious Retrospect and Prospect,” Mr. Spencer had 
prophesied, in regard to the future of religion, that, while 
the sentiment of awe and wonder would still continue 
toward the mysterious Energy in the universe, all ideas of 
personality, consciousness, and even intelligence, would 
finally be eliminated from the conception of God. Mr. 
Harrison naturally criticises this conclusion as destructive 
of the very meaning of religion. “The object of all re- 
ligion,” he says, “has had some quasi-human and sympa- 
thetic relation to man and human life.” “In spite of the 
capital letters, Mr. Spencer’s Energy has no analogy with 
God.” “A force to which we cannot apply the ideas of 
goodness, wisdom, justice, consciousness, or life, any more 
than we can to a circle, is certainly not God, has no anal- 
ogy with God, nor even with what Pope has called the 
‘Great First Cause, least understood.’” Mr. Harrison then 
goes on to show that Agnosticism, although a satisfactory 
answer to the theological problem, affords no ground what- 
ever for a religion. As a Positivist, he claims that “ relig- 
ion, having failed in the superhuman world, returns to the 
human world.” “ Humanity is the grandest object of rever- 
ence within the region of the real and the known.” 

3 
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Mr. Spencer, in his reply, entitled “ Retrogressive Re- 
ligion,” engages our religious interest, I think, more than 
he has ever done before. His real hold upon the foun- 
dations of religion becomes forced upon his own recognition, 
in his new réle as a defender of affirmative convictions. 
He successfully refutes the charge of Mr. Harrison that 
Agnosticism is merely negative, and its Unknowable the 
“ All-nothingness.” He is able to show conclusively from 
his writings that he recognizes eternal reality, real Being, 
as existing under phenomena. He claims that the Power 
manifested through the universe “bears to us a relation 
utterly unlike that which electricity (for instance) bears 
to the other physical forces”; that “it is the same power 
which in ourselves wells up under the form of conscious- 
ness”; that we are compelled to give “rather a spiritualis- 
tic than a materialistic aspect to the universe.” In the 
earnestness of his defensive argument, he commits himself 
to an expression more strictly theological, I believe, than 
he has ever used before. The closing sentence of “ Relig- 
ious Retrospect and Prospect” had ended with “ the one ab- 
solute certainty that man is ever in the presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” 
Mr. Harrison sarcastically connects this with the Athanasian 
creed. Mr. Spencer, so far from qualifying his expression, 
says that “perhaps Mr. Harrison will be surprised to learn 
that, as originally written, the expression ran, ‘an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy by which all things are created and 
sustained, and that in the proof I struck out the last clause, 
because, though the words did not express more than I meant, 
the ideas associated with them might mislead.” 

This brief defence by Mr. Spencer of his own philosophical 
attitude toward religious belief, in which he evidently seeks 
to modify somewhat his extreme conclusions in “ Religious 
Retrospect and Prospect,” affords the occasion which we 
have long desired for a careful examination of his system, 
with reference to its bearings upon religion and morality. 
A system apparently so firmly entrenched upon established 
scientific conclusions exerts an incalculable influence upon 
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the popular belief. Mr. Spencer’s final word upon the 
future of religion will go far toward accomplishing the 
result which he predicts. 

Let us see, therefore, how far he is warranted in drawing 
such conclusions from his own premises. As far as the 
Spencerian philosophy is an exposition of the doctrine of 
evolution as applied to the material universe, its position is 
simply neutral with reference to the religious problem. It 
is a question of process rather than of origin or guidance. 
And the details of that process have been pursued by Mr. 
Spencer with a patience of investigation and a masterliness 
of generalization which seem to leave no doubt as to the 
certainty of his conclusions. 

But he goes farther than to establish the theory of evolu- 
tion. He proceeds deliberately to deal with the metaphysi- 
cal problems of philosophy,—-even with the deepest of all, 
the religious problem. His position here is known as 
Agnosticism. To be an agnostic in religion, in Spencer’s 
use of the term, is to claim not to know—what? Not to 
know that there is any Being in whom we live and move? 
Or not to know the nature and character of that Being? 
Strictly, the latter. 

For herein let it be known as the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Spencer’s philosophy among metaphysical systems 
that it establishes itself upon the fundamental basis of Real 
Being, as underlying all phenomena. It is well known to 
be a common failing among metaphysicians to profess 
knowledge of the existence of phenomena only, and to dis- 
own any acquaintance with the underlying Reality. Con- 
sciousness, they claim, informs us only of qualities and 
relations, and not of things-in-themselves. 

Now, it isin this very primary question of the interpreta- 
tion of consciousness, as the source of our knowledge, that 
we find the turning-point of all philosophies. Some, who 
claim that consciousness gives us only phenomena, find the 
origin of religious belief, like Hamilton and Mansel, in a 
supernatural revelation. But what is the position of 
Spencer ? 
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His interpretation of consciousness places him really in 
the rank of the ideal philosophers. He shows that, in con- 
sciousness, we are sure of some things which we cannot be 
said to know. There is a clear distinction between being 
aware that a thing exists and knowing that thing. “ To 
know anything,”* he says, “is to distinguish it as such or 
such, to class it as of this or that order.” We cannot know 
the substance of mind, for instance, because we cannot clas- 
sify it. But can we be sure of the existence of that whose 
nature we do not know? Let him answer in regard to our 
personality, for example. “The personality of which each is 
conscious, and of which the existence is to each a fact beyond 
all others the most certain, is yet a thing which cannot truly 
be known at all: knowledge of it is forbidden by the very 
nature of thought.” + So, in regard to absolute being, he 
shows that it is “impossible to get rid of the consciousness 
of an actuality behind appearances.” $ “ An ever-present 
sense of real existence is at the very basis of our intelli- 
gence.”"§ “This belief, which persists at all times, under 
all circumstances, and cannot cease till consciousness ceases, 
/ cs the highest validity of any.” § 

To the question how consciousness, which deals only with 
qualities and relations, can be sure of more than it knows, 
he replies, “Besides that definite consciousness of which 
logic formulates the laws, there is also an indefinite con- 
sciousness which cannot be formulated.” || It will be seen 
at once that this is an insight into the constitution of mind, 
which gives a rational foothold for the origin of religious 
belief in human nature. It is equivalent to a natural reve- 
lation, because it is structurally inherent in us, by virtue of 
our creation or origin. It isa faith, because we are sure of 
it without logical proof. 

So far, it will be seen that Spencer’s position is’ con- 
servative of eternal realities. He teaches such a constitu- 
tion of the human mind as gives ground for the assurance 
of Reality beyond phenomena. He also goes on to show the 
existence of such Reality as evident under both classes of 
~* Paychology, i, 148. t First Principles, p. 69. $7.97. §p.96. 1p.08. 
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phenomena, the psychical and the physical. He differs from 
Positivism in acknowledging the existence of a First Cause. 
His Agnosticism consists in his claim that this “ First Cause 
cannot be known in its ultimate essence.” * 

But notwithstanding such a conservative basis of his phi- 
losophy, we find that it leads him to a conclusion, in “ Relig- 
ious Retrospect and Prospect,” which seems subversive of all 
religious belief, as we commonly understand it. Identifying 
God with this First Cause, this Ultimate Essence, he con- 
cludes that we cannot predicate of it any qualities similar to 
those we find in human nature, and which would constitute 
a ground of relationship and sympathy with man. 

Do his premises necessitate this conclusion? Granted 
that the Ultimate Essence is unknowable, are there no mani- 
festations of him which are knowable before reaching the 
Ultimate Essence ? 

Let us proceed at once to see how Spencer builds up his 
system which results in his agnostic conclusion in regard 
to God. 

Carrying on his patient and unbiassed investigation of all 
phenomena, he arrives, as all philosophy must, at the estab- 
lishment of the two great classes —the two parallel series, 
each having its own nexus of cause and effect — which 
together constitute the universe. These are variously 
termed the psychical and the physical, the inner and the 
outer relations, the faint and the vivid, the mental and the 
material. I know of no philosopher who more clearly sep- 
arates these two classes of phenomena, and establishes the 
existence of each as a series having an indissoluble cohe- 
rence of its own. As he approaches psychical phenomena, 
he says, “ There lies before us a class of facts absolutely 
without any perceptible or conceivable community of nature 
with the [physical] facts that have [hitherto] occupied us.” + 
Just as there is a cohesion between all material phenomena 
which cannot be broken and binds them together in one 
aggregate, so is there a cohesion between all mental phenom- 
ena which binds them together in one aggregate. Under 


© First Principles, pp.67and8l. _t PsyeAology, |., 98. 
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each, he finds an activity, an energy, a principle of conti- 
nuity, forming an aggregate of each. “The principle of 
continuity forming into a whole the faint states of con- 
sciousness, moulding and modifying them by some unknown 
energy, is distinguished as the ego; while the non-ego is the 
principle of continuity holding together the independent 
aggregate of vivid states.”* In each, we have a “ nascent 
consciousness of force.” He has thus differentiated all the 
phenomena of the universe into the two antithetical classes 
of subject and object. We have, thus far, indisputable 
fact. We have phenomena that we know, as having dis- 
tinct characters, and an underlying principle of continuity, 
force, or energy that we are sure of. 

Now, there are two courses which we may take as to our 
religious inferences. We may pause at this point, having 
gone as far as analysis can go, and rest with the realities of 
subject and object in the universe ; identifying the subject 
(the underlying energy of mental phenomena) with God, 
and the object (the underlying force of material phenom- 
ena) with nature, or we may go beyond consciousness, and 
infer an underlying essence in which subject and object are 
merged, as their source, and identify that with Deity. 

The reason for pausing at the point of final analysis is 
obvious. As consciousness is the basis of all our assurance 
of existence as well as of all our knowledge, we go beyond 
any warrant for our philosophy, when we go beyond the 
ultimate differentiation in consciousness. Spencer himself 
says: + “ When the two modes of Being which we distin- 
guish as Subject and Object have been severally reduced to 
their lowest terms, any further comprehension must be an 
assimilation of these lowest terms to one another; and, as 
we have already seen, this is negatived by the very distinction 
of Subject and Object, which is itself the consciousness of 
a difference transcending all other differences.” 

What, then, is the religious position of Mr. Spencer at 
this stage of our inquiry? Having analyzed the universe 
to this point, how much of a religious tendency do we find 
—”—“ l,l i i 
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thus far? For we have reached a limit, at least, at which 
the spiritualistic or materialistic tendency of a system can 
inevitably be detected. Does he make subject and object 
simply equal and parallel powers? Or does he make either 
superior and genetic of the other? Do the vivid states of 
consciousness produce the faint or vice versa? Do nerve 
vibrations beget thought or otherwise? Does mind origi- 
nate the ways of matter or matter the ways of mind? 

To all these questions, we must answer that Mr. Spencer’s 
utterances are wavering and uncertain. He gravitates 
toward now one and now the other hypothesis. ; In First 
Principles, p. 557, he says, “ The materialist and spiritual- 
ist controversy is a mere war of words, in which the dis- 
putants: are equally absurd.” “The reasonings contained 
in the foregoing pages afford no support to either of the 
antagonist hypotheses respecting the ultimate nature of 
things. Their implications are no more materialistic than 
they are spiritualistic, and no more spiritualistic than they 
are materialistic.” * 

Yet there are not wanting expressions in which he seems 
to make mental phenomena the result of material phenom- 
ena. Mr. John Fiske, indeed, in explaining the Spencerian 
Philosophy, claims that this last has never been included 
in its teachings. He says, ft “It is utterly impossible that 
actions in the nervous system should ever, under any cir- 
cumstances, stand in the relation of cause to psychical 
actions going on in the mind.” But I quote from Mr. 
Spencer where he speaks of “the particular place in a 
superior nervous centre where, in some mysterious way, 
an objective change, or nervous action, causes a subjective 
change, or feeling.” $ Again, he speaks of “the faint mani- 
festations constituting the ego which are products of the 
vivid.” § Still more explicitly does he favor the material- 
istic theory in his chapter on the “ Growth of Intelligence.” 
After showing that the law of growth of intelligence is the 
adjustment of the inner relations of consciousness to the 





* Psychology, \..558. +t Excursions of an Evolutionist, p. 332. 
+ Peychology,1.,120. § First Principles, p. 171. 
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outer relations of the environment, he says: “ Concerning 
these adjustments there are two possible hypotheses, of 
which all others can be but modifications. On the one 
hand, it may be asserted that the strength of the tendency 
which each state of consciousness has to follow any other 
is fixed beforehand by a Creator, that there is a ‘ pre-estab- 
lished harmony’ between the inner and outer relations. 
On the other hand, it may be asserted that the harmony 
between the inner and outer relations arises from the fact 
that the outer relations produce the inner relations. ... The 
first hypothesis has not a single fact to rest on... . For the 
second hypothesis, the evidence is overwhelming.” * On the 
other hand, in Psychology, i., 159, he writes: ‘“ Nevertheless, 
it may be as well to say here, once for all, that, were we 
compelled to choose between the alternatives of translating 
mental phenomena into physical phenomena or of translat- 
ing physical phenomena into mental phenomena, the latter 
alternative would seem the more acceptable of the two. ... 
It is impossible to interpret inner existence in terms of 
outer existence.t ...It seems easier to translate so-called 
matter into so-called spirit than to translate so-called spirit 
inte so-called matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly impos- 
sible).” { Again, “the necessity we are under to think 
of the external agency in terms of the internal energy gives 
rather a spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the 
universe.” 

The result of our inquiry, so far, is that having reached 
the last analysis of the universe that consciousness can give 
us,— namely, into subject and object, as the two realities 
underlying all phenomena,— we have not yet arrived, accord- 
ing to Spencer, at a religious interpretation of existence. 
In each, subject and object, there is implied a principle of 
continuity, a force, an energy; but neither can be said to 
bear such a relation to the other as to make it the dominat- 





* Psychology, \., 421. It will be noticed here that he does not recognize the other possi- 
ble hypothesis. Besides the hypothesis of a “ pre-established harmony,” and the hypothesis 
that the outer relations produce the inner relations, there may also be the hypothesis that 
the inner produce the outer relations. This third Mr. Spencer does not consider. 


tp. 160. ¢p.161. § Religious Retrospect and Prospect.” 
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ing energy, the Deity. Subject and object, being relative 
to each other, cannot be the Supreme, which must be not 
relative, but Absolute. This supposed necessity of finding 
an Absolute is the secret of the Spencerian theory of the 
Unknowable, as applied to God. The Ultimate Essence, it 
is said, cannot be relative; and, therefore, having no rela- 
tions, we can know nothing of it in its nature or character. 
We can only define it by negatives, and say Infinite and 
Eternal; that is, without limit of space or time. We can- 
not predicate of it either personality, consciousness, or in- 
telligence. Although a real existence, it is merely a void, 
as far as any conception can be had of it or any emotion 
be felt toward it. 

Let us, then, examine more particularly the reasons which 
Mr. Spencer gives for leaving the sure precincts of con- 
sciousness, in the knowledge of subject and object, and 
inferring a common basis underlying Doth; and also the 
consistency of his conclusions in applying the term Unknow- 
able to that Ultimate Essence. He tells us, again and again, 
that, having come to the last analysis which gives us mind 
and matter, we have but two symbols of reality, one of no 
more value than the other, as a clue to the Ultimate Reality. 
“We find the value of z in terms of y; then we find the 
value of y in terms of z; and, so on, we may continue for 
ever without coming nearer to a solution. The antithesis 
of subject and object, never to be transcended while con- 
sciousness lasts, renders impossible all knowledge of that 
Ultimate Reality in which subject and object are united.” * 

The question, then, naturally arises, Why infer any Ulti- 
mate Reality as a common basis behind subject and object? 
Why not “rest content with that duality which our consti- 
tution necessitates”? Is there any reason except the 
natural tendency of the intellect to seek for unity? Mr. 
Spencer answers this question, and gives the following 
reason for “the conclusion that it is one and the same 
Ultimate Reality which is manifested to us subjectively and 
objectively.” He says, “ While the nature of that which is 


‘ * Psychology, \., 627. tp. 162. 
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manifested under either form proves to be inscrutable, the 
order of its manifestations throughout all mental phenomena 
proves to be the same as the order of its manifestations 
throughout all material phenomena.” Although this is not 
stated with his- usual exactness, the meaning is evident. 
Sequences of thought have an order and a law. Sequences 
of physical events have an order and a law. The order is 
not strictly “the same” in each, for the phenomena are 
utterly unlike; but there is a fixed correspondence between 
the two orders. The system of thoughts gradually corre- 
sponds to the system of things. This correspondence gives 
us reason to believe that there is one and the same agency 
working in both mind and matter. 

Now, in regard to this One Agency behind both mind and 
matter, Mr. Spencer claims that we cannot predicate of it 
any qualities of either mind or matter. This seems incon- 
sistent. For, if the presence of a similar order in mind and 
matter warrants the conclusion of One Agency common to 
both, it would seem to warrant the conclusion of a blending 
of the principles of each order in the one common Agency. 
Tracing a gray thread and a white thread converging 
toward each other till they disappear from sight, it is 
natural to suppose that, if they ever fairly merge in one 
another, they must be characterized as grayish-white. 

But Mr. Spencer is inconsistent again in his claim that 
the Ultimate is entirely unknowable while he yet names it 
Energy. Energy is not a negative term like Infinite and 
Eternal. It predicates a quality, and that quality is rela- 
tive. There is the possible antithesis of Energy and Inertia. 
Mr. Spencer does thus assert a quality of that of which 
he says quality cannot be predicated. He asserts that the 
Ultimate Essence is not static, but dynamic. This at once 
invalidates the usage of the term Unknowable. If this 
concession is made, if this opening is given, we at once 
claim the legitimacy of another attribute as well as Energy. 
His reason for claiming the attribute of Energy for the 
Ultimate Essence is that we are conscious, or sub-conscious, 
of a principle of activity underrunning the series of mental 


. 
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phenomena and producing their sequence, and also of a 
principle of activity underrunning the series of material 
phenomena and producing their sequence. As there is 
Energy in each series, he holds that it is reasonable to 
attribute Energy to the Ultimate behind both series. But 
there is another quality in each series, equally as funda- 
mental and persistent as Energy. Energy is simply a prin- 
ciple of activity producing phenomena. Apart from any 
other quality attributed to it, it might produce results in 
whose sequence there should be no recognizable order or 
law. A might follow B, or B follow A, indiscriminately. 
But the Energy in mental phenomena produces results 
according to a recognized order, and the Energy in physical 
phenomena produces results having a recognized order. 
Order, as distinguished from disorder, is attributable only 
to intelligence : only intelligence can hold the conception of 
it, only intelligence can produce it, only intelligence can 
follow it. And not only does Energy follow an order in 
mental phenomena and an order in material phenomena, 
but it causes these two orders to correspond and harmonize 
with each other. Verily, here is a wonder,— that this 
Energy, which you say was born blind, should now see and 
know, not only how to follow order, but to produce order ; 
and yet you know not whence it is. 

Certainly, Mr. Spencer traces the growth of intelligence 
from the lower organisms up to the highest, and he also 
traces an order in the environment corresponding to that 
intelligence: is it not as legitimate to carry the attribute 
intelligence back into the Ultimate Essence as it is to carry 
back the attribute energy ? 

We conclude, then, that while the Spencerian philosophy 
is built on impregnable foundations in its establishment of 
a persistent Reality underlying the phenomena of both mind 
and matter, its founder has exerted an influence unfavor- 
able to religion by the statement of his conclusion as to the 
elimination of intelligence from Deity; and that this con- 
clusion is not necessitated by his premises nor by the gen- 
eral doctrine of evolution. 
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The final criticism which we should make is in regard 
to the direction in which to look for that ultimate Unity 
which we are forced to seek. We hold that it is unphilo- 
sophical to go behind the final analysis of. consciousness, 
which gives us mind and matter, and infer a Primal Basis 
common to both, whether we call it the One Sole Substance 
with Spinoza, or Energy with Spencer. Man cannot find, 
by his philosophy, in the universe anything which he does 
not find in himself in consciousness. “ Man is in little all 
the sphere.” In himself, he finds the duality of mind and 
matter. The substance of either, as Mr. Spencer shows, he 
can never know. Therefore, he can never know that there 
is one substance uniting both. Unity of substance he is 
not sure of; but a unity he does find in that element in 
his consciousness which we call the will. It is a unity aris- 
ing not from a common substance, but from a harmony of 
action between mind and matter. The underlying reality 
in mind is intelligence: the underlying reality in matter 
is force. Whén intelligence uses force, there is an act of the 
will, which is the unity we seek, the unity of action. 

This testimony of consciousness, exalted into a philosophy 
of the universe, gives us Will as the ultimate unity between 
mind and matter. 

Our philosophy cannot go beyond a time when there 
existed intelligence and force. Whenever mind first found 
itself, it found matter standing over against itself, as its own 
correlate or shadow. Whenever and wherever there was a 
will, there was a way. Primal intelligence, seeing before 
it two ways in which it might use the Energy at its com- 
mand, an orderly and a disorderly way, a good and an evil 
way, used the orderly, the good way. The will, therefore, 
which constituted the primal unity between mind and mat- 
ter, was a good will. Toa good will, all things will always 
work together for good. 

In conclusion, we find, with Spencer, Energy underlying 
all phenomena of mind or matter. But we also find In- 
telligence in the existence of order in each class of phe- 
nomena; we find Will in the union or correspondence 
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between the two classes of phenomena; we find Goodness 
in the preference for order rather than disorder, good rather 
than evil. 

JAMES C. PARSONS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BEGINNINGS IN CAROLINA. 
SECOND PAPER. 


The establishment of the Uniterian church in Charleston 
was manifestly the work of the Divine Spirit, whatever any 
may think of its history and management since. It was not 
manufactured: it grew. It was not planted and nourished 
as a mission: it came out of its antecedents by an evolution 
which could not have been stayed, except through resistance 
and suppression of the Spirit of Truth. The Providence 
that early prepared for it, that guarded its favorable condi- 
tions, and at length brought it into individual being, is as 
marked and interesting as the vicissitudes that have attended 
its subsequent history. 

The old “ Independent,” “ Congregational,” or “ Presbyte- 
rian” Church — it was called by either or by all these names, 
and tried apparently to sustain a character and course which 
would warrant the habit — was one of the very first churches 
planted in this colony, as has been narrated in the pre- 
vious paper. In about ten years after the settlement of the 
present city, this great complex church had begun its career, 
and apparently erected its edifice. As already narrated, its 
first minister, Rey. Benjamin Pierpont (H. U. 1689), with 
some of its leading laymen, came here from New England and 
from Congregational antecedents, at about the same time 
that Presbyterian and other immigrants arrived from the 
old country. These confluent currents united to form the 
second ecclesiastical organization in the province, the Bap- 
tist being the first. French Protestants, or Huguenots, 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, Old and New England Con- 
gregationalists, all these for a while found their religious home 
together. The Huguenots withdrew, and established their 
own church about 1693, being enabled to do so by the acces- 
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sions that followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, as a considerable number, after a short residence in the 
northern countries of Europe and in New York and other 
northern localities in this country, repaired to Carolina, 
finding here a climate more similar to that of their native 
country. 

The ministers of this Independent Church were drawn in- 
discriminately from Congregational or Presbyterian sources ; 
and, while they were themselves respected and protected 
by their congregation in their individual preferences in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical polity, they were expected to allow in 
their congregation the like liberty. It had three ministers, 
all of the Congregational order, before 1700. The third of 
these, Rev. John Cotton (Congregationalist, H. U. 1675), 
was son of the celebrated John Cotton, of Boston, and 
was eminent for his acquaintance with the Indian tongue 
and his revision of Eliot’s Indian Bible. He served the 
church one year, and died of yellow fever in 1699. The 
next two, covering a period of nearly twenty-five years, 
were Presbyterians. In 1724, the Rev. Nathan Bassett, 
a Congregationalist and graduate of Harvard University, 
took charge of the church, and retained it until his death, 
in 1788. It was during his ministry that the more strenuous 
Presbyterian element withdrew, and organized the First 
Presbyterian Church on the model of the Church of Scotland. 
This Presbyterian secession seems to have been the occasion 
of some special manifesto of liberalism on the part of the 
church, as declaring it is for no exclusiveness of theirs that 
their brethren go out. 

From this time, the ministry of the Independent Church 
appears to have been of the Congregational order. In the 
forty years intervening between this and the American Rev- 
olution, it had seven ministers, one of whom was sent from 
England, and recommended by Dr. Watts. 

From the official action of this church, taken from time 
to time as exigency required, we learn its attitude and 
general tenor. In 1775, resolutions were unanimously 
adopted to the effect that “this church has never in 
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formal manner adopted any name, platform, or constitution, 
but suffered itself to be called Congregational, Presbyterian, 
or Independent,— sometimes by one of these names, some- 
times by two of them, sometimes by all three.” These 
resolutions say: “The main thing this church has had in 
view since 1732 is not so much to define exactly the mode 
of their discipline, and to bind their hands up to any stiff 
form, adopted either by Presbyterians or Congregationalists 
or Independents, as to be upon a broad dissenting bottom, 
and leave themselves as free as possible from all foreign 
shackles, that no moderate person of either denomination 
might be afraid to join them. The constitution of this 
church is to have no absolute invariable form, but to act 
upon the freest and most liberal principles, as occasion may 
serve and edification direct.” 

“Still further,” says Dr. Gilman, in his Historical 
Discourse, “the influence of the Rev. Mr. Tennent must 
have transmitted a spirit of independency and liberality 
to many of the succeeding members of his congregation. 
Besides being employed by the -Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, in company with William Henry Drayton, to travel 
through the State and rouse the people to a sense of the 
wrongs inflicted by Great Britain, he was also a most 
ardent and devoted champion of religious liberty. His 
speech in the House of Assembly in 1777, the year of his 
death, in favor of placing dissenters on the same platform 
of religious privileges with Episcopalians, which they had 
not before enjoyed,” —i.e., since they had so generously in 
1703 put the Episcopalians into power,—“is a splendid 
specimen of parliamentary logic and eloquence, worthy of 
a Burke or a Barré. ‘We contend,’ he says in it, ‘ that no 
legislature under heaven has a right to interfere with the 
judgment and conscience of men in religious matters, if 
their opinions and practices do not injure the State.... It 
is out of my power to communicate to any man on earth 
a right to dispose of my conscience, and to lay down far 
me what I shall believe and practise in religious matters.’ ” 
When the Whitefield Pentecost swept this section in 1745, 
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the two Episcopal churches then in existence refused that 
fiery tongue their pulpits; and this church received him, 
and stood by him with countenance and aid in the long 
ecclesiastical trial that followed. 

Such is the historic root, and such the liberal atmosphere 
in which the Unitarian church had its origin. Whether 
or not the old organization consistently maintained “the 
freest and most liberal” course, it has unquestionably ever 
stood in the interests of a “ moderate” liberalism, such as 
might be satisfactory to “moderate persons of any denomi- 
nation.” When any persons, like the Presbyterian element, 
desired something different and more defined, secession 
was the natural and honorable course. But, when others 
desired action strictly consistent with this repeated mani- 
festo of liberalism, and in a way that touched the rules of 
the corporation and showed conflict between its sentiments 
and its habitual practices, this involved either a closer 
obedience to its principles or another separation. 

The organization so constituted and conducted found its 
reward in a marked prosperity and rapid growth, so that in 
1772, under the lead of its new minister, Rev. William Ten- 
nent, from Connecticut, steps were taken for the erection 
of a second edifice, that its congregation might be divided 
into two parts and served by two ministers. In the pursuit 
of this purpose, the Archdale Street edifice was nearly com- 
pleted at the outbreak of the Revolution. In 1777, when 
Dr. Tennent was bringing his aged and lately widowed 
mother * from the North to spend the remainder of her 
days in his home, he was overtaken with sudden illness at 
the High Hills of Santee, and died, never seeing the comple- 
tion of the work in which he took so great interest. 

Immediately after the peace, steps were taken, both by 
those at home and by the exiles, to resume, with all possible 
"In Freehold, N.J., formerly called Monmouth Court-house, stands the church —the 
same in form both outside and inside as at the time of the Revolution — which was built in 
1760. Under the middle aisle lie buried the remains of Rev. William Tennent, after a pas- 
torate of forty-three years. On the wall on the right of the pulpit is a tablet erected to his 
rfemory, with a brief inscription. On the other side arethe three pegs used by Mr. Tennent, 
—one to hang his coat upon, another his hat, and the third his wig, in warm weather, when 


he became excited in preaching. He died in March, 1777.— Benjamin F. Lossing, Harper's 
Magazine, June, 1878,“ Battle of Monmouth Court-house.” 
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expedition, the occupancy and use of their church on 
Meeting Street ; and this was reopened for public worship on 
Dec. 11, 1788, with a sermon by Rev. William Hollinshead, 
a new pastor from Philadelphia. But the congregation soon 
outgrew this house, and they proceeded to complete the 
Archdale Street edifice. This was dedicated with sermon 
by the same pastor, Oct. 25, 1787. 

For about thirty years thereafter, these two churches 
continued to be the equal and undivided halves of one insti- 
tution. Neither minister could call either pulpit speciaily 
his own. Each preached the same sermon in the two pul- 
pits morning and afternoon. Each congregation might sit 
in its own pews and hear both ministers every Sunday. 
The case is unique. I know of no parallel to it in eccle- 
siastical history, inasmuch as neither was a mission, branch, 
or secondary, but both bodies were co-equal. Did the con- 
gregations draw comparisons? Did they show favoritism? 
Did they follow their favorites from house to house? And 
how about the new-comer into this harmonious and happy 
family? It was not the new-comer, however, who brought 
the new idea, as we shall see. The system probably never 
worked altogether well. It was a good tentative experi- 
ment, but was false in principle. It could continue only 
through indifference or suppression of individual character. 
The edifices moreover were not separated to accommodate 
distant portions of the city with one gospel, but stand 
within a stone’s throw of each other (and there did come 
to be some destructive missiles hurled back and forth). 
We can almost hear each other’s voices and organs now, 
and perhaps sometimes should, except that our respective 
notes are about equally enfeebled. 

Rey. Isaac Stockton Keith, born in Pennsylvania and 
graduated from Princeton College in 1775, became co- 
pastor with Rev. Dr. Hollinshead in 1788, the year after 
the dedication of the Archdale Street edifice. His ministry 
continued twenty-five years, and he died in 1813. He was 
sueceeded by Rev. B. M. Palmer, in August, 1814. At this 
time, the venerable Dr. Hollinshead’s health failed; and the 
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Rev. Anthony Forster was invited to become a temporary 
supply. But the doctor's age and infirmities were such as 
to preclude the expectation that he should ever be able 
again to resume his active ministry; and, in the spring of 
1815, Mr. Forster was practically, though not formally, in- 
vested with the office of colleague-pastor with the lately 
installed Palmer. Thus, in the space of fifteen months, this 
double church had new ministers in both its pulpits; and 
both were apparently “with one accord in one place,” and 
in as full accord as possible with the people. 

The constitution of this church required its ministers, on 
their induction into office, to sign its creed and articles, 
which creed was substantially the Westminster Confession. 
This Mr. Forster would no doubt unhesitatingly have done 
on the occasion of his first coming to this ministry; but, 
during this time, a spiritual experience had come to him 
such as has come to many another equally zealous for truth 
as for doctrinal soundness. 

Mr. Forster’s wife was daughter of Joseph Gales, Esq , of 
Raleigh, N.C.; and Mrs. Gales, tradition says, was daughter 
of Dr. Priestley, the English Unitarian and scientific scholar. 
Mr. Forster, educated a Calvinist and in a community un- 
familiar either with other phases of thought or with liberal 
habits of thinking on theological topics, naturally felt it 
a duty pressing upon him to do whatever he might to 
reclaim his father-in-law, for whose character he entertained 
the highest esteem, from what he regarded as dangerous 
error. The more effectually to do this, he possessed himself 
of the works of leading Unitarian authors, especially from 
Dr. Priestley’s own library. He had not proceeded far ere 
he felt his original confidence changing into serious appre- 
hensions for his own faith. The evident love of truth for 
its intrinsic worth, the candor and singleness of heart of 
these Unitarian writers, naturally summoned the same 
qualities in himself. His first lesson, therefore, was one of 
charity. The second lesson was one of discrimination be- 
tween theological systems or theories and those devout 
affections and pious aspirations which are in each soul the 
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essence of its religion. As he read, his mind experienced 
painful struggles and misgivings. He felt, he relates to 
his friend Martin Luther Hurlbut, who was afterward his 
biographer, as if the ground were sinking beneath his feet. 
His faith and his confidence were shaken, and he knew not 
when and where they might again settle on a firm and 
secure footing. Such were his feelings that at times during 
whole nights his eyes were unvisited with sleep. Though 
every outward consideration — position, comfort, and the 
regard of friends—was such as to induce him to desist 
from his inquiry, the love of truth was more commanding ; 
and the result was that, when on the death of Dr. Hollins- 
head, the church invited him to enter into formal pastoral 
relations by signing its creed and articles, Mr. Forster 
replied that he could not do so; and, in a letter of some 
length, he discussed the expediency of requiring, on the 
part of pastor or people, subscription to human creeds or 
systems of theology. He declined to accept any pastoral 
charge but such as might be offered to him simply on the 
principles of the Gospels. This decision and letter naturally 
produced a crisis in the affairs of the church. It became 
evident that either the ministry of Mr. Forster or the rule 
of the society requiring such subscription must be aban- 
doned. But, in the mean time, Mr. Forster's ministry and 
preaching had won the approval and love of a large pro- 
portion of the congreyations. He had, in the period of his 
unsettled views, avoided all controversial or theoretical 
topics, and addressed himself with especial fervor to the 
more spiritual and vital matters of faith and life, and had 
done this with a power which the congregation felt. They 
therefore esteemed and desired to retain his valuable min- 
istry. Besides this there were many in the society who 
had never approved either the rule requiring subscription 
to the creed and articles or the double character of the 
organization. Many felt neither was quite consistent with 
the principles of congregationalism or the position of inde- 
pendency which the church had so often assumed and 
insisted on. Excitement grew, feeling became warm, and 
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many plans were proposed for amicable adjustment of the 
difficulty. One proposal was that the two congregations 
should be made independent in the matter of pulpit minis- 
trations, while in all other respects they should continue 
to act as one body. But this was rejected; and, as the 
patience and charity of the parties became exhausted, Mr. 
Forster dissolved his connection entirely with the society. 
A meeting of Mr. Forster’s friends followed this to consider 
what course they ought in this emergency to pursue. 
Approving his position and course, they pledged themselves 
to take all proper measures to secure him a place and sup- 
port for the exercise of a free ministry; and, convinced as 
they were of their actual majority, they maintained their 
right in the churches and other property of the corporation. 
In the mean time, they sought a temporary place of worship 
with Mr. Forster. The South Carolina Society generously 
placed its hall at their service. At a subsequent and 
somewhat stormy meeting of the corporation, a plan of 
entire separation of the two congregations and assignment 
of the two edifices was considered; and, at the final sepa- 
ration, the Calvinistic element, numbering sixty-nine sub- 
scribers, took the Circular Church, and the Unitarian 
element, numbering seventy-five subscribers, took that on 
Archdale Street. The Unitarians relinquished their share 
of the funds and endowments of the original corporation, 
assumed $10,000 of the mutual debt, and agreed to pay 
$500 for the small dwelling and grounds immediately south 
of the church. This was in 1817; and by charter, issued 
18th of December of that year, to continue in force twenty- 
one years, the Archdale Street Church became “the Second 
Independent or Congregational Church of Charleston.” 
Such are the local and immediate circumstances that 
divided this prosperous and double organization into inde- 
pendent churches. But the theological change is not fully 
explained by local or temporary causes. It was part of 
that wide-spread movement of the Spirit which was at that 
time affecting theological thought along the whole Atlantic 
coast. It is fully explained only by reference to the action 
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of that Spirit of Truth which had separated its first mem- 
bers from the English Establishment, and made it originally 
a “dissenting” church. The parallel of the experience of 
this Congregational Church in Charleston with that of the 
Congregational Church in the country at large is full of 
interest and significance. The larger view interprets the 
local symptoms, and helps to reconcile the rational mind to 
what appears as a movement of Providence and leading of 
the Spirit of Truth. 

Among the terms of separation was one which almost 
immediately put the liberality of the parent portion to the 
test. Nearly every church in Charleston has its own church- 
yard, and funerals are almost invariably held in the churches. 
It seems to have been thought necessary with these churches 
to hold the funeral services in the church in whose yard the 
deceased was to be buried. An article of the separation 
accordingly made the privilege of each minister officiating 
in the, other’s pulpit dependent on that other’s consent. 

The settlement reached, our minister, Mr. Forster, took 
a vacation for rest in North Carolina; but, before going, he 
considerately left a note, giving Mr. Palmer permanent priv- 
ilege to officiate in the Archdale Street pulpit whenever any 
of his congregation desired burial in that yard. Not long 
after Mr. Forster’s return, the case was reversed; and Mr. 
Palmer refused Mr. Forster the privilege he had himself 
several times used. It made a violent commotion; and a 
fiery pamphlet giving the correspondence, more curt than 
courteous, remains to tell the story. The result was that 
Mr. Forster officiated in the Circular Church, standing by 
the coffin in the aisle. 

This same Dr. Palmer in his later years had cordial and 
somewhat confidential relations with Dr. Gilman, in which 
frequently, both verbally and in letters, he expressed his 
sympathy with the doctor and the Unitarian gospel. His 
daughter Mrs. Mary S. B. Dana, a poet of some local note, 
is author of the familiar volume Letters to Relatives and 
Friends, giving a quite complete and convincing presenta- 
tion of the Unitarian position and its scriptural and relig- 
ious reasons. 
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In March, 1818, a series of rules for the government of 
the communing members was adopted, of which the first two 
articles are as follows : — 


In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, we, the communing members 
of the Second Independent or Congregational Church in Charleston, sol- 
emnly asserting for ourselves, and as fully allowing to all others, the 
right of private judgment and freedom of opinion in all things pertaining 
to the conscience, do, with a view of securing the regular and orderly 
administration of our ecclesiastical affairs, agree to the following rules 
and regulations : — 

Article First. We receive the written Word of God, contained in 
the Scripture of the Old and New Testaments, as our only rule of faith 
and practice. 

Article Second. We admit to a participation of our common privileges 
all who acknowledge the divine authority of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
as preserved in the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, and whose 
lives exhibit evidence of their sincerity and uprightness. 


Mr. Forster’s health, for many years delicate, began to fail 
almost immediately on the full establishment of the Second 
Church in 1817; and, in 1819, he was obliged to close his 
pastoral labors. He returned with his family to Raleigh, 
N.C., where he died Jan. 18, 1820. 

Rev. Samuel Gilman, born in Gloucester, Mass., Feb. 
16, 1791, entered Harvard University at the age of sixteen, 
and in 1811 graduated with high honors, both in scholarship 
and character. But he lingered long under the roof of his 
Alma Mater, and was for a time a member of the Faculty of 
Instruction. At the recommendation of Rev. President 
Kirkland, he came to Charleston in the spring of 1819 as 
candidate for the pulpit of the Second Independent Church. 
He came by land, making the most rapid journey then prac- 
ticable,— namely, eleven days and nights. He preached 
four Sundays, and was unanimously elected. Returning 
North in the summer, he was married to Miss Caroline How- 
ard,a young lady of Boston, whose literary productions were 
winning her a name, and had already won the admiration 
of the young man while an undergraduate ; and they took 
up their residence in Charleston the autumn of that year. 
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On the first Sunday in December, 1819, he was ordained to 
the ministry by Rev. Joseph Tuckerman, Rev. Jared Sparks, 
and the Rev. Mr. Parks, pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Salkehatchie, in South Carolina. The last named clergyman 
gave the young candidate a searching private examination, 
becoming convinced that, though they differed widely on 
certain matters of Scriptural interpretation, he could con- 
scientiously assist in his ordination. “For this act of lib- 
erality,” Dr. Gilman says, “the brief remaining portion of 
his life was made bitter by the censures and coldness of 
many of his brethren in the ministry.” 

The original charter of the society was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1817, constituting the Second Independent or Congre- 
gational Church in Charleston. In 1839, this charter, which 
was for twenty-one years, having expired, the society was 
rechartered as “ The Unitarian Church in Charleston,” and 
the amount of “estate and property” which it may hold 
increased from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars. This 
also was for twenty-one years, and has been from time to 
time renewed. 

The ministry of Mr. Gilman was eminently successful. 
Though at first attended, as was natural, with some disaffec- 
tions and reactions, it entered on a peaceful and prosperous 
course. Dr. Gilman says in his Historical Discourse: “A 
considerable number of persons very soon severed their con- 
nection with us, either because their adhesion had been one 
of personal friendship to Mr. Forster or because they were 
dissatisfied with the services and the unfolded views of his 
successor,— some expecting a looser and some a stricter sys- 
tem of doctrine,— or because they could not brave the odium 
of bearing a new and unpopular name. A heavy encum- 
brance was entailed on the society at their separation, in 
consequence of their assuming one-third part of the large 
debt due by the joint churches, which burdened those first 
interested and debarred others from joining.” But the 
transparent purity and conciliation of Dr. Gilman’s personal 
character and his fine intellectual culture soon had their 
influence; and the church took a good position among the 
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churches, and he an honored place among the clergy of the 
city. As the twenty-five years’ joint ministry of the Revs. 
Hollinshead and Keith were the palmy and culminating days 
of the original double organization, so Dr. Gilman’s ministry 
of nearly forty years was the culminating period of the 
independent life of the Archdale Street society. During 
this time, the debt of the church was paid,—in part by 
generous subscriptions from the congregation; in part by 
the sale of a convenient avenue which once connected the 
church-yard with King Street; in part by removing the 
small dwelling from the grounds south of the church, 
and laying out the territory to be sold as family burial lots, 
so enlarging our beautiful cemetery to its present propor- 
tions; and in part by a legacy from Colonel Thomas Roper, 
a distinguished Unitarian, who also left to the city the 
splendid bequest of the Roper Hospital Fund. From that 
time to the present, the church has been under most excel- 
lent financial management: no debt has been allowed to 
accrue, nor the edifice to fall out of tolerable repair; and 
it is kept well insured. 

In 1821, an association was formed, called “ The Charleston 
Unitarian Book and Tract Society,” which for many years 
carried on a quite extensive missionary service. It still 
occasionally prints and circulates a local discourse paper. 

In 1853, Dr. Gilman’s health having broken under his 
long-continued and unrelieved duties, an assistant pastor 
was secured in the person of Rev. Charles M. Taggart. He 
was born in Montreal, Canada, in 1821, his parents being 
from County Antrim, in Ireland; but he spent most of his 
youth in Pennsylvania, and in 1849 graduated from the 
Unitarian Theological School in Meadville. His ministry 
here was brilliant, but brief. He had visited Charleston 
two years before, and preached two Sundays with marked 
acceptance to the people. Then, after a ministry of two 
years in Nashville, Tenn., he returned to Charleston, accept- 
ing an invitation to its junior pastorate, and beginning 
his services in June, 1853. In November, he experienced 
a violent hemorrhage from the lungs, which undermined 
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his strength and introduced a rapid decline. All was done 
by rest and travel that might possibly arrest his disease, 
but in vain. He died Oct. 22, 1854, aged thirty-three. 

In 1852, when repairs, somewhat extensive, had become 
necessary, @ proposition came from the younger members 
of the congregation that the edifice should be entirely 
remodelled and modernized. The cordial reception of this 
proposition seemed to warrant the undertaking, and plans 
were sought. The plan finally accepted was one offered by 
young F. D. Lee, a member of the congregation, who was 
then establishing himself in the city as an architect. His 
plan was modelled on the Chapel of Edward VI. in West- 
minster, and was estimated to cost about $21,000. The 
final cost was $35,000, including the organ and furnishings. 
Two years were given to the work. The congregation left 
the old church with special services April 4, 1852, and 
dedicated the new April 2, 1854. At the close of the work, 
the pews were sold. The first day’s sale realized $15,000; 
the second, from $5,000 to $6,000. Most of the pews in the 
middle aisle averaged $1,000 a piece, and the smaller ones 
in the same proportion. In two years following, all the 
obligations incurred on the new and beautiful church were 
cancelled. 

On Sunday, April 2, 1854, the church was rededicated 
with exercises which continued through three services of 
the day. The visiting clergymen were Rev. Dr. Burnap, 
of Baltimore; Rev. J. H. Heywood, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Rev. John Pierpont, Jr., of Savannah; Rev. C. J. Bowen, 
of New Bedford, Mass. Dr. Gilman gave the dedicatory 
sermon in the morning, and Dr. Burnap offered the prayer 
of dedication. Rev. Mr. Taggart gave the “ Inauguration,” 
interpreting the symbolism of the church; and Rev. Mr. 
Pierpont extended the salutation of the churches. In the 
afternoon, the communion of the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated, the sermon being given by Rev. Mr. Heywood; and 
in the evening was a sermon by Dr. Burnap, on “ Unitarien 
Christianity Expounded and Defended.” 

In January, 1858, having arranged an exchange for 

6 
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several weeks with Dr. Burnap, of Baltimore, Dr. Gilman 
went North, and, after fulfilling these engagements, pro- 
ceeded to visit friends in New England, and reached at 
length the home of his son-in-law, Rev. C. J. Bowen, in 
Kingston, Mass. On Saturday evening, he prepared for his 
expected services on the following day for his friend, Dr. 
Kendall, of Plymouth, and retired apparently in his usual 
health. About two hours later, he had a violent attack of 
angina pectoris; and the family were summoned. He sup- 
posed himself dying, and said repeatedly, “I am going, I 
am going quickly.” He, however, rallied somewhat, and 
continued comfortable for a few days. With the utmost 
equanimity and cheerfulness, he proceeded, as he said, to 
“set his house in order”; for he fully appreciated and 
accepted the significance of his condition. He dictated 
only an hour before his death a tender letter to his con¢re- 
gation; he responded to some watchful service from his 
daughter by quoting a verse from a thankful hymn; he 
joined in clear voice with the family in the morning praise ; 
and in full consciousness and full peace received the dissev- 
ering of soul and body on the 9th of February, 1858. 

Rev. James McFarland, born in Charleston, Va., Dec. 17, 
1829, was the choice of the congregation as successor to Dr. 
Gilman. He received a unanimous invitation to this min- 
istry, and was to have been installed in November, 1858. 
But he was of delicate constitution; and, while travelling 
with friends in Virginia in August, he over-exerted him- 
self with assisting to right an overturned carriage, and 
ruptured a blood-vessel of the lungs. He returned to his 
new home and work, however, to which he cheerfully and 
courageously gave his waning strength until the last. He 
lingered until the following spring, and died April 4, 1859. 

After the death of Mr. McFarland, the ministry of this 
pulpit was broken; and, as all the records prior to the late 
war were destroyed, the details of the few intervening years 
cannot well be supplied. 

At the outbreaking of the civil war, the organ, com- 
munion plate, records, library, including that purchased 
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from Mr. Forster’s widow, and the church furnishings, were 
removed to Columbia for safety, and were all burned with 
that city. Fortunately, the edifice sustained little injury 
from the long bombardment of Charleston; and, as the 
families of the congregation returned to the city, steps were 
at once taken to resume religious services. A gentleman, 
representing the officers of the church at the time the 
congregation scattered, applied by letter to the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston for a minister; and Rev. ‘ 
Calvin Stebbins, then newly graduated from Harvard Divin- 
ity School, was sent in response. This was in April, 1865. 
But the disturbed condition of local affairs, the bitterness 
of feeling natural to those returning at that time to their 
desolated homes, rendered his ministry unprofitable and 
unsatisfactory alike to himself and to them. With whatever 
generous conciliation and charity he might come,— and it is 
now confessed that no Northern man at that time could, in 
human probability, have been more acceptable or have 
acted in general more wisely,— it was soon agreed on both 
sides that a little time must be allowed for sectional animos- 
ities and differences to subside and adjust themselves; and 
Mr. Stebbins withdrew. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion had some réason to feel that its kindness was misinter- 
preted and its good offices ill received. Latterly, however, 
the most cordial relations have been established, manifest 
on the part of the Association by frequent and generous 
assurances, often the more pressed because, o1 the part of 
the church, there has been evinced an honorable and gener- 
ous disposition to be a contributor to its missionary funds 
instead of dependent upon them. 

A gentleman of the congregation then resident in Paris 
at that time opened correspondence with Rev. James Marti- 
neau, with reference to securing an English minister for 
this pulpit, which resulted in’ the coming of Rev. Thomas 
Hirst Smith. Born at Clifton Heights, near Bradford, in 
1837, and graduated with high honor and great promise 
from London University, Mr. Smith came to Charleston 
in November, 1866, and remained in the service of this 
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church till February, 1868. In these two years, he made 
a permanent and valuable record. This church had in 
previous years adopted a liturgical service, but its books 
had been so largely lost as to necessitate a new edition. 
Mr. Smith’s first work, therefore, was to aid in the prepara- 
tion of a new service-book. This consists of five complete 
services indicated for the successive Sundays of the month. 
These are taken without much change from Prayers for 
Christian Worship, then newly published by Dr. Marti- 
neau. 

The experiment of a liturgical service in this church may 
be considered successful. The five orders for the several 
Sundays secure a degree of freshness, and the recurrence 
and consequent familiarity produce a fondness. Nine 
years’ experience have convinced the present minister that 
the religious advantages of a liturgy are many,— not simply 
of services in which minister and people may join, and 
which may be selected at option from different parts of 
a book and indicated by announcements, but a complete 
and appointed liturgy, plain to the eyes of a stranger who 
may take up the book, and flowing with no announce- 
ments or sign of machinery. One advantage among many 
in such a liturgy is that it becomes a tie upon the scattered 
congregation. The appointed service and the appointed 
hour bring the congregation into a sense of fellowship, 
however widely they may be severed in space. 

In 1866, the Second Unitarian Society of Baltimore, 
through its pastor, Rev. C. J. Bowen, presented the church 
with a communion service of silver, to replace that lost dur- 
ing the war. For this, Dr. James Moultrie, senior deacon, 
expressed by letter the thanks of the church, saying, “ The 
beautiful and sanctified gift is received in the spirit of 
the donors,” and trusting that in its use it may prove, “in 
the future as in the past, the means of imparting peace and 
comfort to many hearts.” The significance of this gift has 
never lost its power. Perhaps it was better chosen than its 
givers knew. As intercourse between the sections, and com- 
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munication between scattered brethren, is at once the best 
preventive of animosities, and 


“the sovereign’st thing on earth 
As parmaceti for an inward bruise,” 


so this gift both aids our communion with the Lord of the 
Church, and is also a constant invitation and help to the 
communion of the brethren; and on the “cup of blessing” 
Northern and Southern lips meet in pledge and sense of 
human fellowship, Christian loyalty, and eternal hope. 

With the passage of years and with increased intercourse 
between the sections, animosities faded ; and the next min- 
ister of this church was Rev. Rufus P. Cutler, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. His services were secured through the interested and 
kind offices of Rev. Frederick A. Farley, D.D., who, on the 
occasion of a Southern tour, spent some time in Charleston, 
and warmly sympathized with the condition of the church. 
Mr. Cutler came to this ministry December, 1866, and served 
with great acceptance for about four years, until his failing 
health necessitated a withdrawal from active labors. He 
died in Brooklyn in 1877. 

Rev. James Boyd, an Englishman, served the church for 
one year; and Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of Boston (Harvard 
University and Divinity School), officiated for two years, 
from 1878 to 1875, and was in January, 1876, succeeded by 
the present minister. 

Not a few of the most honored names of Charleston have 
had place in the memberships of the Unitarian church. It 
has stood well in the community. It has had its meed of 
cultivated and scholarly constituency, and has never lacked 
social privileges and recognition. It holds these still. And, 
though its numbers are depleted and its courage lessened, so 
that it now neither exercises its legitimate influence nor 
scarcely believes in its privileges, there is no doubt it holds 
a good place both in the honor and the love of the best soci- 
ety in the city. No doubt it may enjoy any position it has 
the inherent ability and courage to assume. 

One thing this church has never lost nor can lose,— its 
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religious faith and quality. This it holds serene and happy. 
It has loyalty to its convictions and contentment in its 
faith. These people still believe in religion and worship. 
They do not forsake the assembling of themselves together. 
They do not fear the attitude of worship. They do not fear 
their own voices in the service. And, moreover, the bulk 
of the morning congregation —a greater proportion than 
it has ever been my happy privilege to see elsewhere — sup- 
plement the morning service by that Rite of Grateful Mem- 
ory by which our Exemplar is commemorated on the first 
Sunday of each month. 

We may disparage the slowness of Southern life and 
thought as compared with the hastening world at large. 
We may chafe against its bondage to traditions, its conform- 
ity to the things established, and the old paths. This con- 
servatism indeed presents a wall of adamant, against which 
the prevalent Unitarian zeal beats feebly. This it is which 
leads the great congregations every Sunday in each genera- 
tion to the same aisles where the former generations went 
before them. But let us know the times and let us mark 
the ways in which this same quality may do our own cause 
a great service. It sometimes happens that this same stead- 
fastness and loyalty to traditions may serve the truth and 
obey careful thinking. This it certainly is which has kept 
and now keeps our church, though signs and sibyls and 
croakers unite to dissuade and discourage. Once fix the 
Southern mind on the principles of independency, on the 
personal nature of religion, on any conviction deliberately 
taken and carefully instilled, and the gates of hell will not 
prevail against it. Custom cannot stale nor age wither the 
tenacity with which that mind will hold and declare cour- 
ageously, effectually, immovably, such conviction, pre- 
serving it through those periods when the more volatile or 
the more curious are running after newer gods and other 
revelations. This has helped to save this church, when 
everything else seemed operating against it. This is what 
will still hold it, as John of Gischala held the walls of 
his city, until the fulness of the times of God come in, 
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either to restore or to destroy. Some time, this section of 
our regenerated country is to be taken up by a living world 
and pre-empted for a living future. Some time, this section 
will open itself to immigration and to new methods with 
a hospitality it has never yet exercised, and does not now. 
Then the time of this church will be here, and this church 
will be here for the time. There is nothing special the 
denomination can now do; there is nothing this remnant 
can now do but this they are so tenaciously doing,— “ stand ; 
and, having done all things, stand.” These few people have 
steadfastness, they have loyalty, they have tenacity, they 
have faith ; and these zre the chief elements of that quality 
the Liberal Church most needs in the South,—a faith in its 
gospel and an infinite patience. 

E. C. L. BRowne. 


THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


A STUDY IN SHAKSPERE AND IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND PEOPLE OF ENGLAND 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Norr.— My references to Stubbs are to the third volume of his 
History of the Constitution of England. 

Despite the wars, civil and foreign, during the reigns of 
the Lancastrian kings there was great progress made by the 
people of England. We may say in beginning that the 
Power which makes for progress had fixed before the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century the boundaries of the coming 
English nation. Henry V.’s schemes for territory in France 
completely failed, since Henry VI., his son, lost all his 
father had acquired by his wars. The real English nation 
was coming to the front,— a nation of the people; the real 
governing power was being felt,— the House of Commons, 
The nation was henceforth to include all, take up into its 
broader life the life of all elements. No longer were there 
to be several centres of life, as was the case when the barons 
were all powerful. But there was to be one centre of 
national life only, and that centre was to be a constitutional 
king. Some such thought as this we catch from Shak- 
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spere’s dramas of the Lancastrian kings. For we find in 
these dramas all elements, even the worst, attracted to 
young Harry, both as Prince Hal and as Henry V. 

Richard II. made no claim of being a constitutional king: 

he was king by divine right. For he held that 

“ Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” 

The people, to his mind, were made for him, not he for the 
people. And these people were looked upon as “little 
better thing than earth.” The king “ had declared himself 
possessed of a prerogative practically unlimited, and had 
enunciated the doctrine that the law was in the heart and 
mouth of the king, that the goods of his subjects were his 
own.” * When at one time the Parliament petitioned him 
to remove an objectionable minister, he replied that he 
would not remove for their request the meanest scullion 
from the kitchen. 

But Richard was too weak a man to play successfully the 
tyrant. A stronger and deeper man, his cousin Boling- 
broke, saw that there was a more real and sure claim to 
the crown than that of divine right,— the will of the Parlia- 
ment. True, as Shakspere makes him say, he compassed 
the crown by “ byways and indirect crook’d paths”; yet he 
put forth the only just claim to the throne, and so laid the 
true foundation of the English monarchy,—a foundation 
which could never afterwards be wholly destroyed. In 
marked contrast with Richard, it was the desire of Henry 
IV., a desire which was gratified, to govern the kingdom 
in accordance with the counsel “of the wise and ancient.” 
Conscientiously, he strove to govern in accordance with the 
“laws, statutes, and good usages” of the realm. The King’s 
Council was not with Henry IV. a nonentity, but something 
real, the advice of which had weight. And Shakspere 
does well to put the word “council” frequently in the 
mouth of the king. 

“Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor: so inform the lords.” 
* Stubbs, 288. 
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According to Stubbs, it was not so much the supposed 
weakness of Henry’s title as his necessities which gave the 
Commons their vantage-ground. Whatever the reason may 
have been, during this reign, “with the utmost apparent 
loyalty, and with no little liberality, they [the Commons] 
began to put in form the claims which they conceived them- 
selves to possess.” They refused to vote supplies before their 
petitions were granted by the king. It was the duty of the 
“Speaker” to lay before the king the petitions of the Com- 
mons and to inform him in a speech of the unwritten wish of 
the House. In the reign of Henry IV., to this office was 
frequently chosen a knight of Kent, Sir Arnold Savage, who 
had the gift of making long speeches, in which he ingen- 
iously and in a very roundabout way informed the court of 
unpalatable truths. In one of his speeches, he compares the 
estates to the Trinity; that is to say, the person of the king, 
the Lords, spiritual and temporal, and the Commons. A 
daring metaphor this, we should say, either from a religious 
or political stand-point, especially when we remember that 
the three persons in the Trinity are believed to be equal in 
majesty and power. But it only goes to show the strength 
of the Commons. Also, during this reign, we find the Com- 
mons passing “a vote of confidence.” This is perhaps the 
first time such a thing was done. It must not be thought, 
however, that it had in the fifteenth century the same mean- 
ing it has in the nineteenth. But this much may be said,— 
that the House of Commons of 1406 seems to have caught 
the spirit and anticipated the language of a much later 
period.* During this reign, great freedom of debate was 
allowed in Parliament; for Henry IV. was consistent in his 
political faith, and he believed in a constitutional king. 

Nor was Henry V. less desirous than his father to rule in 
accordance with the ancient laws and wishes of his parlia- 
ments. “The history of Henry V. exhibits to us a king 
acting throughout his reign in the closest harmony with his 
parliament.” + He asks himself no questions about his right 


© Stubbs, 55. ¢ Jdéd., 72. 
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by descent to the crown. He takes it from his father as 
his right, and so Shakspere represents him. 
“Lo, here it sits, 
Which God shall guard; and put the whole world’s strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honor from me: this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as it is left to me.” 


And though Henry V. was engaged in continual war with 
France, and so neglected in no small measure the reforms 
needed at home, yet he made more solid the foundation of 
the House of Lancaster,—in other words, the foundation of 
constitutional monarchy. So firm indeed did he make it 
that the long minority of his son (Henry VI.), and the 
weakness of that son when he attained his majority, did not 
wholly destroy it. The poet does well to present Henry V. 
to us in his very first act as king, as walking in the consti- 
tutional ways of his father. Unhistorical indeed is the act 
of the king as given in Shakspere, where he is made to 
retain Chief Justice Gascoigne in his service; yet is it true 
in spirit. And perhaps no words better give us the mind 
of Henry V. than those of the first speech which the poet 
puts into the mouth of the new king, among which are these, 


“ Now call we our high court of parliament, 
And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel, 
That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best governed nation.” 


In the reign of Henry V., the Commons gained a very 
great point. It was the custom for the Commons to petition 
the king that such and such laws be enacted. The king 
might grant the petition or not, as seemed best to him. If 
he granted it, then statutes embodying the contents of the 
petition would be drawn up by the judges after Parliament 
had adjourned. Sometimes, it happened that the law for 
which the Commons petitioned was distasteful to the king, 
and which he granted only because circumstances compelled 
him. He would therefore have the judges draw up a law 
more in harmony with his ideas than would be the law the 
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petition called for. This way of evading unpleasant laws 
greatly displeased the Parliaments. The Commons in 1414 
therefore petitioned Henry V. that henceforth the statutes 
be made without any altering of the meaning and intent of 
their petitions. The petition ran thus: “that ther nev" be 
no lawe made thereuppon, & engrosed as Statut and Lawe, 
nother by addicions, nother by diminucions, by no maner of 
terme ne termes, the whiche that sholde chaunge the sentence 
& the entente axked by the speker mouthe.” The king 
replied, “ The Kyng of his grace special graunteth that fro 
hens forth no thyng be enacted to the Peticions of his Com- 
mons that be contrarie of his askyng, wharby they shuld be 
bounde withoute their assent.””* This evil was more com- 
pletely remedied when, in the reign of Henry VI., the 
Commons, instead of petitioning, presented “bills” drawn 
up in the form of the proposed statute. Several of the acts 
of Parliament of this reign (Henry VI.’s) plainly show that 
the House of Commons represented the people altogether 
too fully to please the old and noble families. The strong 
hand of a Henry IV. or V. was gone and the weak Henry 
VI. was not the man to hold in check the proud and defiant 
peers. That the people should come to power was some- 
thing a Gloucester or Beaufort could not well stomach. 
We find it therefore enacted in two different Parliaments: 
first, that only those who had a freehold or forty shillings 
yearly (a large sum in those days) should vote; and, sec- 
ondly, that only a gentleman born should be elected to 
Parliament. One of these acts recites the fact that there 
were at election tumults made “by great attendance of 
people of small substance and no value, whereof every one 
of them pretended a voice equivalent, as to such elections 
with the most worthy knights and squires resident.” ¢ 
Embryo universal suffrage we would call this. But this 
was a thing intolerable to a Somerset or a Suffolk, in 
whose eyes, according to our poet, the people were “rude 


* This ts the earliest instance of the House of Commons using the English language in 
& petition to the king. 


+ See Stubbs, 258. 
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unpolished hinds.” We derive consolation from the fact 
that such statutes were of little avail. 

These “rade unpolished hinds” were the descendants of 
former slaves of the lords. By the middle of the fourteenth 
century, personal slavery had pretty much died out in Eng- 
land, and in its place was villanage. The villains were 
the absolute servants of the great lords, who were tenants 
at will of small portions of these lords’ estates. In order 
to free themselves from this kind of slavery, the peasants, 
or villains, rose in 1381 under Wat Tyler. And though 
they were not at once emancipated, yet from that time 
villanage gradually died out. The villains became there- 
fore, in the fifteenth century, the century of the Lancas- 
trians, freeholders, artisans, or free laborers; and they were 
evidently giving trouble to the nobility, as may be learned 
from the many statutes enacted in this century bearing 
upon laborers in one way or another. 

And there was much to stir to fuller life this new awak- 
ened life in England. Wyclif had preached, and his 
teaching had taken root. And though, in the fifteenth 
century, Lollardism does not appear as strong as in the pre- 
ceding one, yet had it stirred in the people a desire for 
greater freedom from priestly domination. Shakspere rep- 
resents the Lancastrian kings as being pious men. They 
were all good churchmen and as religious as good church- 
men could be. How far Henry IV. was honest in his in- 
tention to levy an English power 


“ To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross,” 


we cannot say. But, remembering he was honest enough 
in other things, we may say he had a sincere religious aim 
as well as a political one in view. Noone can doubt the 
piety of Henry V., even though it did not manifest itself in 
the way we could wish it had. The prayer which Shakspere 
puts into his mouth before the battle of Agincourt is not 
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such a one as we should make; yet it is that of a pious man 
of that time, and only does justice to Henry V.: — 


“O God of battles! steel my soldiers’ hearts ; 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 
The sense of reckoning, if the opposed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
Oh, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown ! 

I Richard’s body have interred new ; 

And on it have bestowed more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon.” : 


By no one has Henry VI. been better set forth than by 
our poet in the words of Margaret, Henry’s queen : — 


“ All his mind is bent to holiness, 
To number Ave-Maries on his beads ; 
His champions are the prophets and apostles, 
His weapons holy saws of sacred writ, 
His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 
Are brazen images of canonized saints. 
I would the college of the cardinals 
Would choose him pope and carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple crown upon his head: 
That were a state fit for his holiness.” 


Though these Lancastrians wére pious men, yet was Henry 
IV. so fervently orthodox that he was a vigorous persecutor 
of the Lollards. So, too, with Henry V.; nor were the fires 
quenched by holy Henry VI. Nevertheless, Lollardism was 
cherished by devout ones, and, as Stubbs says, “ was smoul- 
dering in secret,” and broke out in rebellion in the reign 
of Henry VI. 

This deep and once wide-spread hold which Lollardism 
had upon the people would point to a tolerably wide-spread 
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ability to read; for the doctrines of Wyclif were spread 
more by reading, perhaps, than by preaching. And even 
though the catalogue of printed books, which was after- 
ward put forth by Caxton, would not lead us to think 
very highly of the intellectual food of that time, yet there 
was a growing desire on the part of the people to learn. 
And though, with the remarkable exception of Sir John 
Fortescue, no great name in learning presents itself, yet 
was there intellectual growth. The stirrings were in the 
depths,—among the people. For we find it enacted, in 
opposition to the desire of many of the nobility, in the 
reign of Henry IV. that “every man or woman of what 
state or condition that he be shall be free to set their son 
or daughter to take learning at any school that pleaseth 
them within the realm.” 

We find, also, that the labor of the people was worth 
more than in the fourteenth century. By comparing the 
statutes of Richard II. regulating the wages of artisans 
and laborers with like statutes of Henry VI., we learn that 
the wages in the time of Henry were double what they 
were in Richard’s time. 

But it was into the trades the people were pushing: 
farmers were sending their sons into the towns to become 
tradesmen. Here was a new opening, and a sure one to 
a good living. “The poorest apprentice might look for- 
ward to becoming a master of his craft, a member of the 
livery of his company to a place in the council, an alder- 
manship, a mayoralty, the right of becoming an esquire for 
his life, and leaving an honorable coat-of-arms for his chil- 
dren.” * This putting of the sons of farmers and of laborers 
to trades made laborers scarce and wages high. In 1403, 
therefore, a statute was passed providing that no person 
should apprentice his sons or daughters to any craft within 
any city, unless he had land or rent to the value of 20s. a 
year. But, for all this, the farmers continued to send their 
sons to the towns to learn trades. And Shakspere does 
well to give the tradesmen prominence in the Jack Cade 
jp eine Di Ri 7 ee see 
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rebellion in the reign of Henry VI. “There’s Best’s son, 
the tanner of Wingham,” “ And Dick the Butcher,” “ And 
Smith the weaver,” while Cade is called “ the clothier.” 

And these tradesmen lived well, low as the wages look 
to us. A mason received 4$d.aday. But it only cost 14d. 
a day for him to live. Indeed, Mr. Hallam * is inclined to 
the opinion that the wages in that day, remembering the 
cost of living, were better than they are to-day. These 
men were now beginning to feel their strength. They had 
freed themselves from slavery, from villanage, and were 
now freeing themselves from ignorance and common labor. 
And, in the Jack Cade rebellion, we have a political 
rather than a social turn of the wheel. The people 
wished to have something to say in the government of 
the land. To this rebellion, Shakspere does injustice. But, 
in some of his sentences, we catch somewhat of its spirit : — 

“Well, I say it was never merry world in England since gentlemen 
came up.” 


“The nobility think scorn to go in leather aprons.” 


Now, the spirit of the rebellion was this: We, the people, 
are as good as you, the lords. We feel this most, when 
word is brought to Cade that — 

“ Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother are hard by, with the king’s 
forces.” 

Cade tells the messenger “he shall be encountered with 
a man as good as himself.” 

He is but a knight, is a? 

Mich. No. 


Cade. To equal him, I will make myself a knight presently. [Kneels.] 
Rise up, Sir John Mortimer. [Rises.] Now have at him! 


While possibly there was no lack of the visionary element 
in the rebellion, yet to represent it as Shakspere does is to 
be false to the facts and spirit of this rising. “There shall 
be in England,” Cade is made to say, “seven halfpenny 
loaves sold for a penny: the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops; and I will make it felony to drink small beer. All 


* History Constitution of Bugland, vol. 1., 859. 
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the realm shall be common; and in Cheapside shall my 
palfrey go to grass; and when I am king, as king I will be, 
there shall be no money; all shall eat and drink on my 
score; and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they 
may agree like brothers and worship me their lord.” It 
would be difficult to make language give expression to 
greater absurdities than has been here done. At the same 
time, it would be difficult to give a falser idea of the re- 
bellion. The army was a well-organized one, numbering 
about twenty thousand, and was led in good order by Cade 
to London. The royal forces were overcome; and Cade 
marched into the city, where he held his men in check by 
the severest discipline. The “Complaint” was a well-con- 
sidered document, and in no way countenanced the com- 
munistic ideas of Shakspere’s play. After calling for certain 
much-needed reforms in the government and for a change 
of ministry, its main demand is that the freedom of elections 
be not interfered with. This freedom “had been broken in 
upon by the interference both of the crown and the great 
land-owners.” “Hands off!” is the demand, and a great 
demand it was; and, though it was not then heeded by the 
lords, yet it helped to bring in the time when the voice of 
the people was to be obeyed. One has a glimpse in this 
Jack Cade, in his good sense, in his military ability, and in 
the trial of Lord Say and Seal (which trial Shakspere mis- 
represents), of a greater leader of the people, who was yet 
to come,— Cromwell. 

It was thus step by step from slavery up to sovereignty 
the people moved, and perhaps no century more clearly 
shows the different steps than does this century of the 
Laveastrian kings. 

In his dramas, Shakspere represents the Lancastrian 
kings as being supplied with money by the Church. He 
might with equal justice have introduced merchants as 
supplying the needs of royalty. Henry IV. borrowed 
largely from his wealthy merchants. It was during the 
reigns of the Lancastrians that Whitington flourished. But 
he and his cat are not more celebrated than Chatterton has 
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made another great merchant of these reigns,— William 
Canynge, of Bristol. 


“ Straight was I carried back to time of yore, 
While Canynge swathed yet in fleshy bed.” 


One William Estfield, a London merchant, was in this age 
made a knight. We have also a grocer and woolman a 
knight, Sir John Crosby, He in 1466 built the celebrated 
“Crosby House,” which became afterwards the residence of 
Richard III. while Duke of Gloucester. It was to this 
house the duke bade Anne of Warwick repair, after he, 
according to Shakspere, had persuaded her at the bier of 
her late husband to become his wife. 


“ That it would please thee leave these sad designs 
To him that hath more cause to be a mourner, 
And presently repair to Crosby House, 
Where... . 

I will with all expedient duty see you.” * 


We have in these rising merchants of the fifteenth century 


the beginning of a new and greater aristocracy, which was 
destined to be a real power in England, if not indeed the 
first in influence. Not less significant of this rising influ- 
ence of merchants are the facts that in 1433 it was ordered 
that every city, town, and borough s!iould be provided with 
a common bushel according to the standard of the Exche- 
quer, and that in 1439 it was enacted that there should be but 
one measure for cloth throughout England. 

In history, we seem to see the movement of two currents, 
—one toward the good, the other toward the bad. The 
two words, which at first seem utter strangers, appear on 
closer view to be kinsfolk, progress and poverty. For with 
the rise of the masses there went on the sinking of some to 
depths lower than villanage,—to pauperism. The latter 
part of the fourteenth century gives us statutes referring to 
this evil. And this curse also rested upon the fifteenth 
century to puzzle the legislators of that time, as it has the 
law-makers of England ever since. Perhaps there is nothing 





* This house is still standing, and ts now popular restaurant. 
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in Shakspere more true to the history of the fifteenth cen- 
tury than his description of Falstaff’s “company of foot.” 
In it, we are introduced to the vagabond paupers: “Slaves 
as ragged as Lazarus in the painted cloth, where the glut- 
ton’s dogs licked his sores.... And such have I, to fill up 
the rooms of them that bought out their services, that you 
would think that I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from swine-keeping, from eating draff and 
husks. A mad fellow met me on the way and told me 
I had unloaded all the gibbets and pressed the dead bodies. 
No eye hath seen such scarecrows. Ill not march through 
Coventry with them, that’s flat....There’s but a shirt and 
a half in all my company.” Of this company, Prince Henry 
said, “I did never see such pitiful rascals.” 

And at this time there were in England many just such 
worthless fellows, who were unable to support themselves, 
but who were a step in respectability in advance of Falstaff’s 
company. These became followers of some great lord,— 
formed his “train.” These “trains” were small armies, num- 
bering sometimes from four hundred to six hundred men. 
In 1457, Richard, Duke of York, came to London with four 
hundred in his train. A Salisbury would have five hundred, 
and a Warwick six hundred. In the play of Henry VI., 
the retainers of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and of Car- 
dinal Beaufort, are often engaged in violent quarrels. The 
condition of that time, when the great work of the Lancas- 
trians seems to be falling into utter and irremediable ruin, 
is well set forth by the Lord Mayor of the play : — 


Mayor, O my good lords, and virtuous Henry, 
Pity the city of London, pity us! 
The bishop and the Duke of Gloster’s men, 
Forbidden late to carry any weapon, 
Have filled their pockets full of pebble stones 
And banding themselves in contrary parts 
Do pelt so hard at one another’s pate 
That many have their giddy brains knocked out: 
Our windows are broken down in every street, 
And we for fear compelled to shut our shops. 
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The people, according to Stubbs, were not ready for this 
early dawn of constitutional monarchy. They welcomed 
the House of York, which meant a step backwards; for, 
while the Lancastrians were constitutional, the Yorkists 
were personal in their government. The sun of the House 
of Lancaster went down amid clouds of darkness. The 
well-known words of the Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
Richard III., come to mind : — 


“ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


This was true for the House of York, its very reverse true 
for the people of England. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 


JESUS AND THE YOUNG MAN. 
A STUDY SERMON. 
“ If thou wouldest be perfect.” — MaTrHew xix., 21. 


For reasons many and profound, among the least because 
of the fragmentary nature of the records, he who would read 
them without the candle of the Lord — that is, the light of 
truth in his inward parts—must not merely fall into a 
thousand errors,—a thing for such a one of less moment,— 
but must fail utterly of perceiving and understanding the 
life therein struggling to reveal itself,—the life, that is, of 
the Son of Man, the thought, the feeling, the intent of the 
Lord himself, that by which he lived, that which is himself, 
that which he poured out for us. Yet the one thing he has 
to do with is this life of Jesus, his inner nature and being, 
manifested through his outer life, according to the power of 
sight in the spiritual eye that looks thereupon. 

In contemplating the incident revealing that life of which 
I would now endeavor to unfold the truth, my readers who 
do not study the Greek Testament must use the revised ver- 
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sion. Had I not known and rejoiced in it long before the 
revision appeared, I should have owed the revisers endless 
gratitude, if for nothing more than the genuine reading of 
St. Matthew's report of the story of the youth who came 
to our Lord. Whoever does not welcome the change must 
fail to see its preciousness. 

Reading then from the revised version, we find in St. 
Matthew the commencement of the conversation between 
Jesus and the young man very different from that given in 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Luke. There is not for 
that the smallest necessity for rejecting either account: 
they blend perfectly, and it is to me a joy unspeakable to 
have both. Put together, they give a completed conversa- 
tion. Here it is as I read it: let my fellow students look 
to the differing, far from opposing reports, and see how 
naturally they combine. 

“Good Master,” said the kneeling youth, and is inter- 
rupted by the Master: — 

“Why callest thou me good?” he returns. “None is 
good save one, even God.” 

Daring no reply to this, the youth leaves it, and betakes 
himself to his object in addressing the Lord. 

“ What good thing shall I do,” he says, “ that I may have 
eternal life?” 

But again the Lord takes hold of the word “ good” : — 

“Why askest thou me concerning that which is good?” 
he rejoins. “One there is whois good. But, if thou would- 
est enter into life, keep the commandments.” 

“ Which?” 

“* Thou shalt not kill,’ ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ 
‘Thou shalt not steal,’‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness,’ 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother,’ and ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’” 

“ All these things have I observed: what lack I yet?” 

“If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; 
and come, follow me.” 

Let us regard the story. 
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As Jesus went out of a house (see St. Mark x., 10 and 17), 
the young man came running to him, and, kneeling down in 
the way, addressed him as “ Good Master.” 

The words with which the Lord interrupts his address 
reveal the whole attitude of the Lord’s being. At that 
moment, at every and each moment, just as much as when 
in the garden of Gethsemane, or encountering any of those 
hours which men call crises of life, his whole thought, his 
whole delight, was in the thought, in the will, in the being 
of his Father. The joy of the Lord’s life, that which made 
it life to him, was the Father: of him he was always think- 
ing, to him he was always turning. I suppose most men 
have some thought of pleasure or satisfaction or strength 
to which they turn when action pauses, life becomes for a 
moment still, and the wheel sleeps on its own swiftness: 
with Jesus, it needed no pause of action, no rush of renewed 
consciousness, to send him home; his thought was ever and 
always his Father. To its home in the heart of the Father, 
his heart ever turned. That was his treasure-house, the 
jewel of his mind, the mystery of -his gladness, claiming all 
degrees and shades of delight, from peace and calmest con- 
tent to ecstasy. His life was hid in God. No vain show 
could enter at his eyes; every truth and grandeur of life 
passed before him as it was; neither ambition nor disap- 
pointment could distort them to his eternal, child-like gaze. 
He beheld and loved them from the bosom of the Father. 
It was not for himself he came to the world,— not to estab- 
lish his own power over the doings, his own influence over 
the hearts of men: he came that they might know the 
Father who was his joy, his life. The sons of men were his 
Father’s children like himself. That the Father should have 
them all in his bosom was the one thought of his heart: that 
should be his doing for his Father, cost him what it might! 
He came to do his will, and on the earth was the same he 
had been from the beginning, the eternal first. He was not 
interested in himself, but in his Father and his Father’s 
children. He did not care to hear himself called good. It 
was not of consequence to him. He was there to let men 
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see the goodness of the Father in whom he gloried. For 
that, he entered the weary dream of the world, in which the 
glory was so dulled and clouded. “You called me good! 
You should know my Father!” 

For the Lord’s greatness consisted in his Father being 
greater than he: who calls into being is greater than 
who is called. The Father was alwayg the Father, the Son 
always the Son; yet the Son is not’of himself, but by the 
Father: he does not live by his own power, like the Father. 
If there were no Father, there would be no Son. All that 
is the Lord’s is the Father’s, and all that is the Father’s he 
has given to the Son. The Lord’s goodness is of the 
Father’s goodness: because the Father is good, the Son is 
good. When the word “good” enters the ears of the Son, his 
heart lifts it at once to his Father, the Father of all. His 
words contain no denial of goodness in himself: in his 
grand self-regard, he was not the original of his goodness, 
neither did he care for his own goodness except to be good ; 
it was to him a matter of course.- But, for his Father’s 
goodness, he would spend life, suffering, labor, death, to 
make that known. His other children must learn to give 
him his due, and love him as did the primal Son. The 
Father was all in all to the Son, and the Son no more 
thought of his own goodness than an honest man thinks of 
his honesty. When the good man sees goodness, he thinks 
of his own evil. Jesus had no evil to think of, but neither 
does he think of his goodness: he delights in his Father’s. 
“Why callest thou me good? None is good save one, even 
God.” . 

Checked thus, the youth turns to the question which, 
working in his heart, had brought him running, and made 
him kneel: what good thing shall he do that he may have 
eternal life? It is unnecessary to inquire precisely what he 
meant by eternal life. Whatever shape the thing took to 
him, that shape represented a something he needed and had 
not got,—a something which, it was clear to him, could be 
gained only in some path of good. But he thought to gain 
a thing by a doing, when the very thing desired was a being : 
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he would have that as a possession which must possess 
him. 

The Lord cared neither for isolated truth nor for orphaned 
deed. It was truth in the inward parts, it was the good 
heart, the mother of good deeds, he cherished. It was the 
live, active, knowing, breathing good he came to further. 
He cared for no speculation in morals or religion. It was 
good men he cared about, not notions of good things, or 
even good actions, save as the outcome of life, save as the 
bodies in which the primary live actions of love and will in 
the soul took shape and came forth. Could he by one word 
have set at rest all the questionings of philosophy as to the 
supreme good and the absolute truth, I venture to say that 
word he would not have uttered. But he would die to make 
men good and true. His whole heart would respond to the 
cry of sad publican or despairing Pharisee, “How am I to 
be good?” 

When the Lord says, “ Why askest thou me concerning 
that which is good?” we must not put emphasis on the me, 
as if the Lord refused the question, as he had declined the 
epithet: he was the proper person to ask, only the ques- 
tion was not the right one: the good thing was a small mat- 
ter, the good Being was all in all.* “Why ask me about 
the good thing? There is one living good, in whom the 
good thing, and all good, is alive and ever operant. Ask 
me not about the good thing, but the good person, the good 
being, the origin of all good,”— who, because he is, can 
make good. He is the one live good, ready with his life to 
communicate living good, the power of being, and so doing 
good ; for he makes good itself to exist. It is not with this 
good thing and that good thing we have to do, but with that 
power whence comes our power even to speak the word 
“good.” We have to do with Him to whom no one can look 
without the need of being good like him waking up in his 
heart. It is not to make us do all things right he cares, but 
to make us hunger and thirst after a righteousness possess- 


* As it stands, it is difficult to read the passage without putting emphasis on the me, which 
spoils the sense. I think it would better be, “ Why dost thou ask me concerning, etc.? 
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ing which we cannot do wrong, shall never need to think of 
what is or is not good, buat shall refuse the evil and choose 
the good by a motion of the will which is at once necessity 
and choice. You see again he refers him immediately as 
before to his Father. Such is the man to whom the youth 
has come for advice. 

But I am anxious my reader should not mistake. Ob- 
serve, the question in the young man’s mind is not about 
the doing or not doing of something he knows to be right. 
Had sach been the case, the Lord would have permitted no 
question at all: the one thing he insists upon is the doing of 
the thing we know we ought to do. In the present in- 
stance, the youth looking out for some unknown good thing 
to do, he sends him back to the doing of what he knows, 
and that in answer to his question concerning the way to 
eternal life. 

A man must have something to do in the matter, and 
may well ask such a question of any teacher. The Lord 
does not for a moment turn away from it, and only declines 
the form of it to help the youth to what he really needs. 
He has, in truth, already more than hinted where the 
answer lies; namely, in God himself, but that the youth is 
not yet capable of receiving. He must begin with him far- 
ther back: “If thou wouldest enter into life, keep the 
commandments; for, verily, if the commandments have 
nothing to do with entering into life, why were they ever 
given tomen?” This is his task: he must keep the com- 
mandments. 

Then the road to eternal life is the keeping of the com- 
mandments. Had the Lord not said so, what man of com- 
mou moral sense would ever dare say otherwise? What 
else can be the way into life but the doing of what the 
Lord of life tells the creatures he has made, and whom he 
would have live forever, that they must do? It is the 
beginning of the way. If a man had kept all those com- 
mandments, yet would he not therefore have in him the life 
eternal: nevertheless, without keeping of the command- 
ments, there is no entering into life. The keeping of them 
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is the path to the gate of life. It is not life; but it is the 
way, so much of the way to it. Nay, the keeping of the 
commandments, consciously or unconsciously, has closest 
and essential relation to eternal life. 

The Lord says nothing about the first table of the law: 
why does he not tell this youth as he did the lawyer that to 
love God is everything ? 

He had given him a glimpse of the essence of his own life, 
had pointed the youth to the heart of all,— for him to think 
of afterward. He was’ not ready for it yet. He wanted 
eternal life. To love God with all our heart and soul and 
strength and mind is to know God; and to know him is 
eternal life. That is the end of the whole saving matter: it 
is no human beginning, it is the grand end and eternal be- 
ginning of all things; but the youth was not capable of it. 
To begin with, that would be as sensible as to say to one 
asking how to reach the top’ of some mountain, “Just set 
your foot on that shining snow-clad peak, high there in the 
blue; and you will at once be where you wish to go.” 
“Love God with all your heart, and eternal life is yours”: 
it would have been to mock him. Why, he could not 
yet see or believe that that was eternal life. He was not 
yet capable of looking upon life even from afar. How 
many Christians are? How many know that they are not? 
How many care that they are not? The Lord answers his 
question directly, tells him what to do —a thing he can do 
—to enter into life: he must keep the commandments ; 
and, when he asks, * Which?” specifies only those that have 
to do with his neighbor, ending with the highest and most 
difficult of them. , 

“But no man can perfectly keep a single commandment 
of the second table any more than of the first.” 

Surely not, else why should they have been given? But 
is there no meaning in the word “keep” or “observe” except 
it be qualified by “perfectly”? Is there no keeping but a 
perfect keeping ? 

* None that God cares for.” There I think you utterly 
wrong. That no keeping but a perfect one will satisfy God 

9 
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I hold with all my heart and strength; but that there is 
none else he cares for is one of the lies of the enemy. 
What father is not pleased with the first tottering attempt 
of his little one to walk? What father would be satisfied 
with anything but the manly step of the full-grown son? 

When the Lord has definitely mentioned the command- 
ments he means, the youth returns at once that he has 
observed those from his youth up. Are we to take his word 
for it? The Lord, at least, takes his word for it: he looked 
on him and loved him. Was the Lord deceived in him? 
Did he tell an untruth? or did the Master believe he had 
kept the commandments perfectly? There must be a keep- 
ing of the commandments, which, although anything but 
perfect, is yet acceptable to the heart of him from whom 
nothing is hid. In that way, the youth had kept the com- 
mandments. He had for years been putting forth some- 
thing of his life energy to keep them. Nor, however he 
had failed of perfection, had he missed the end for which 
they were given him to keep. For the immediate end of 
the commandments never was that man should succeed in 
obeying them, but that, finding they could not do that which 
yet must be done, finding the more they tried the more was 
required of them, they should be driven to the source of 
life and law, of their life and his law, to seek from him 
such reinforcement of life as should make the fulfilment of 
the law as possible, yea, as natural as necessary. This 
result had been wrought in the youth. His observance 
had given him no satisfaction, he was not at rest; but he 
desired eternal life, of which there was no word in the law. 
The keeping of the law has served te develop a hunger 
which no law or its keeping could fill. Must not the 
imperfection of his keeping of the commandments, even 
in the lower sense in which he read them, have helped to 
reveal how far they were beyond any keeping of his, how 
their implicit demands rose into the infinitude of God’s 
perfection ? 

Having kept the commandments, the youth needed and 
was ready for a further lesson: the Lord would not leave 
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him where he was, he had come to seek and to save. He 
saw him in sore need of perfection, the thing the common- 
place Christian thinks he can best do without, the thing 
the elect hungers after with an eternal hunger. Perfection, 
the perfection of the Father, is eternal life. “If thou 
wouldst be perfect,” said the Lord. What an honor for 
the youth to be by him supposed desirous of perfection! 
And what an enormous demand does he, upon the. suppo- 
sition, make of him! For the perfection he desired, the 
one thing lacking, was that he should sell all that he had, 
give it to the poor, and follow the Lord. Could this be 
all that lay between him and entering into life? God only 
knows what the victory of such an obedience might at once 
have wrought in him. Much, much more would be neces- 
sary before perfection was reached, but, certainly, the next 
step, to sell and follow, would have been the step into life. 
Had he taken it, in the very act would have been born in 
him that whose essence and vitality is eternal life, needing 
but time to develop it into the glorious consciousness of 
oneness with The Life. 

There was nothing like this in the law: was it not hard? 
Hard to let earth go and take heaven instead? for eternal 
life, to let dead things drop, to turn his back on Mammon 
and follow Jesus, lose his rich friends, and be of the 
Master’s household? Let him say it was hard who does 
not know the Lord, who has never thirsted after righteous- 
ness, never longed for the life eternal. 

.The youth had got on so far, was so pleasing in the eyes 
of the Master, that he would show him the highest favor 
he could: he would take him to be with him, to walk with 
him and rest with him and go from him only to do for him 
what he did for his Father in heaven,—to plead with men, 
be a mediator between God and men. He would set him 
free at once, a child of the kingdom, an heir of the life 
eternal. 

I do not suppose that the youth was one whom ordinary 
people would call a lover of money. I do not believe he 
was covetous, or desired even the large increase of his 
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possessions. I imagine he was just like most good men of 
property: he valued his possessions, looked on them as a 
good. I suspect that, in the case of another, he would have 
regarded such possession almost as a merit, a desert; would 
value a man more who had means, value a man less who had 
none, like most of my readers. They have not a notion 
how entirely they will one day have to alter their judg- 
ment, or have it altered for them, in this respect. Well for 
them, if they alter it for themselves! 

From this false way of thinking, and all the folly and 
unreality that accompany it, the Lord would deliver the 
young man. As the thing was, he was a slave; for a man 
is in bondage to whatever he cannot part with that is less 
than himself. He could have taken his possessions from 
him by an exercise of his own will, but there would have 
been little good in that. He wished to do it by the exer- 
cise of the young man’s will: that would be a victory, 
indeed, for both. So would he enter into freedom and 
life, delivered from the bondage of Mammon by the lovely 
will of the Lord in him, one with hisown. By the putting 
forth of the divine energy in him, he would escape the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through lust; that is, the desire 
or pleasure of having. 

The young man would not. 

Was the Lord, then, premature in his demand on the 
youth? Was he not ready for it? Was it meant for a 
test, and not as an actual word of deliverance? Did he 
show the child the next step on the stair too high for him 
to set his foot upon? I do not believe it. He gave him 
the very next lesson in the divine education for which he 
was ready. It was possible for him to respond, to give 
birth, by obedience, to the redeemed and redeeming will, 
and so be free. It was time the demand should be made 
upon him. Do you say, “ But he would not respond, he 
would not obey”? Then it was time, I answer, that he 
should refuse, that he should know what manner of spirit 
he was of, and meet the confusions of soul, the sad search- 
ings of heart that must follow. A time comes to every 
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man when he must obey, or make such refusal, and know it. 
Shall I then be supposed to mean that the refusal of the 
young man was of necessity final? that he was therefore 
lost ? that, because he’declined to enter into life, the door of 
life was closed against him? Verily, I have not so learned 
Christ. And that the lesson was not lost I see in this, that 
he went away sorrowful. Was such sorrow in the mind of 
an earnest youth likely to grow less or to grow more? 
Was all he had gone through in the way of obedience to be 
of no good to him? Could the nature of one who had kept 
the commandments be so slight that, after having sought 
and talked with Jesus, held communion with him who is the 
Life, he would care less about eternal life than before? 
Many, alas! have looked upon his face, yet have never seen 
him, and have turned back: some have kept company with 
him for years, and denied him; but their weakness is not 
the measure of the patience or the resources of God. Per- 
haps this youth was never one of the Lord's so long as he 
was on the earth; but perhaps when he saw that the Master 
himself cared nothing for the wealth he had told him to cast 
away, that, instead of ascending the throne of his fathers, 
he let the people do with him what they would, and left the 
world the poor man he had lived in it, by its meanest door,— 
perhaps then he became one of those who sold all they had, 
and came and laid the money at the apostles’ feet. In the 
mean time, he had that in his soul which made it heavy: by 
the gravity of his riches the world held him, and would not 
let him rise. He counted his weight his strength, and it 
was his weakness. Moneyless in God's upper air, he would 
have had power indeed. Money is the power of this world, 
—a power for defeat and failure to him who holds it,—a 
weakness to be overcome ere a man can be strong; yet 
many decent people fancy it a power of the world to come. 
It is indeed a little power, as food and drink, as bodily 
strength, as the winds and the waves are powers; but it is 
no mighty thing fur the redemption of men; yea, to the 
redemption of those who have it it is the saddest obstruc- 
tion. To make this youth capable of eternal life, clearly — 
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and the more clearly that he went away sorrowful — the 
first thing was to make a poor man of him. He would 
doubtless have gladly devoted his wealth to the service of 
the Master,— yea, and gone with him as a rich man, to spend 
it for him. But part with it to free him for his service, 
that he could not — yet / 

And how now would he go on with his keeping of the 
commandments? Would he not begin to see more plainly 
his shortcomings, the larger scope of their requirements? 
Might he not feel the keeping of them more imperative 
than. ever, yet impossible without something he had not? 
The commandments can never be kept while there is a 
strife to keep them: the man is overwhelmed in the weight 
of their broken pieces. It needs a clean heart to have pure 
hands, all the power of a live soul to keep the law,—a 
power of life, not of struggle; the strength of love, not the 
effort of. duty. 

One day, the truth of his conduct must dawn upon him 
with absolute clearness. Bitter must be the discovery. He 
had refused the Life eternal, had turned his back upon the 
Life. In deepest humility and shame, yet with the pro- 
found consolation of repentance, he would return to the 
Master, and bemoan his unteachableness. There are those 
who, like St. Paul, can say, “I did wrong, but I did it in 
ignorance: my heart was not right, and I did not know 
it.” The remorse of such must be very different from that 
of one who, brought to the point of being capable of em- 
bracing the truth, turned from it and refused to be set free. 
To him, the time will come — God only knows its hour — 
when he will see the nature of his deed, with the knowledge 
that he was dimly seeing it so even when he did it: the alter- 
native had been put before him. And all those months, 
or days, or hours, or moments he might have been follow- 
ing the Master, hearing the words he spoke, through the 
windows of his eyes looking into the very gulfs of Godhead. 

The sum of the matter in regard to the youth is this: 
He had begun early to climb the eternal stair. He had 
kept the commandments, and by every keeping had climbed. 
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But, because he was well to do,—phrase of unconscious 
irony,—he felt well to be,—quite, but for that lack of 
eternal Life. His possessions gave him a standing in the 
world,—a position of consequence,— of value in his eyes. 
He knew himself looked up to; he liked to be looked 
up to; he looked up to himself because of his means, for- 
getting that means are but tools, and poor tools too. To 
part with his wealth would be to sink to the level of his 
inferiors. Why should he not keep it? Why not use it 
in the service of the Master? What wisdom could there 
be in throwing away such a grand advantage? He could 
devote it, but he could not cast it from him. He could 
devote it, but he could not devote himself. He could not 
make himself naked as a little child and let his Father 
take him. To him, it was not the word of wisdom the 
“Good Master” spoke. How could precious money be a 
hindrance to entering into life? How could a rich man 
believe he would be of more value without his money, 
that the casting of it away would make him one of God’s 
Anakim, that the battle of God could be better fought 
without its impediment, that his work refused as an 
obstruction the aid of wealth? But the Master had repu- 
diated money that he might do the will of his Father, and 
the disciple must be as his master. Had he done as the 
Master told him, he would soon have come to understand. 
Obedience is the opener of eyes. 

There is this danger to every good youth in keeping the 
commandments,— that he will probably think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think. He may be correct 
enough as to the facts, and in his deductions and conse- 
quent self-regard be anything but fair. He may think 
himself a fine fellow when he is but an ordinarily reason- 
able youth, trying to do but the first thing necessary to the 
name or honor of a man. Doubtless, such a youth is excep- 
tional among youths; but the number of fools not yet 
acknowledging the first condition of manhood nowise alters 
the fact that he who has begun to recognize duty and 
acknowledge the facts of his being is but a tottering child 
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on the path of life. He is on the path; he is as wise as 
at the time he can be; the father’s arms are stretched 
out to receive him. But he is not therefore a wonderful 
being, not therefore a model of wisdom, not at all the 
admirable creature his largely remaining folly would, in his 
worst moments,— that is, when he feels best,— persuade 
him to think himself: he is just one of God’s poor creat- 
ures. What share this besetting sin of the good young man 
may have had in the miserable failure of this one we need 
not inquire; but it may well be that he thought the 
Master undervalued his work as well as his wealth and 
was less than fair to him. 

To return to the summing up of the matter: — 

The youth, climbing the stair of eternal life, had come 
to a landing-place where not a step more was visible. On 
the cloud-swathed platform he stands, looking in vain for 
further ascent. What he thought with himself he wanted 
I cannot tell, his idea of eternal life I do not know. I can 
hardly think it was but the poor idea of living forever, all 
that commonplace minds grasp at for eternal life,— its mere 
concomitant shadow, in itself not worth thinking about, 
not for a moment to be disputed, and taken for granted by 
all devout Jews. When a man has eternal life,— that is, 
when he is one with God,— what should he do but live 
forever? Without oneness with God, the continuance of 
existence would be to me the all but unsurpassable curse,— 
the unsurpassable itself being a God other than the God 
I see in Jesus; but, whatever his idea, it must have held 
in it, though perhaps only in solution, all such notions as 
he had concerning God and man and a common righteous- 
ness. While thus he stands, then, alone and helpless, behold 
the form of the Son of Man. It is God himself come to 
meet the climbing youth, to take him by the hand and lead 
him up his own stair, the only stair by which ascent can 
be made. He shows him the first step of it through the 
mist. His feet are heavy: they have golden shoes. To go 
up that stair, he must throw aside his shoes. He must 
walk bare-footed into life eternal. Rather than so, rather 
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than stride free-limbed up the everlasting stair to the bosom 
of the Father, he will keep his precious shoes. It is better 
to drag them about on the earth than part with them for 
a world where they are useless. 

But how miserable his precious things, his golden vessels, 
his embroidered garments, his stately house, must have 
seemed when he went back to them from the face of the 
Lord. Surely, it cannot have been long before in shame 
and misery he cast all from him, even as Judas cast from 
him the thirty pieces of silver in the agony of every one 
who wakes to the fact that he has preferred money to the 
Master. For, although never can man be saved without 
being freed from his possessions, it is yet only hard, not im- 
possible, for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


GEORGE MAcDONALD. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE STUDY OF GREEK. 


The discussion in regard to the study of Greek is carried on 
by an article in the Princeton Review for September, from the 
profound scholarship of the distinguished President Porter of 
Yale College. The article is a searching examination and refu- 
tation of the views of President Eliot of Harvard College, pre- 
sented in an essay in the June number of the Century magazine, 
entitled “ What is a Liberal Education?” To the general public, 
it will be a matter of regret that the two leading colleges of this 
country should thus be arrayed against each other in regard to 
the conditions of the higher education. The severity of Presi- 
dent Porter’s criticism will appear from a few sentences. “The 
title of this essay, ‘ What is a Liberal Education?’ is significant 
and suggestive. It is significant of what the essay ought to be, 
either in form or fact, and of what it is not, either in form or 
fact. It would seem to require and to premise that the writer 
should first define what he means by the term, or at least that 
his discussion should enable his readers to infer what conception 
he had formed of its signification. But he does neither; and this 
notwithstanding that in the very first sentence he says, ‘The 
general growth of knowledge...has made it necessary to 
define anew liberal education, and hence to enlarge the significa- 
tion of the degree of Bachelor of Arts.” That he uses the 
phrase in a special and variable and, in our view, a very ques- 
tionable meaning is clear enough to our own mind, but none the 
more so from any effort on his part to state or define its mean- 
ing. He will pardon us for the suggestion that this omission is 
a significant illustration of the importance of the discipline 
which comes from Greek culture and Greek studies, even in the 
small measure in which they may be imparted within the college 
curriculum. ... In all this there is the display of imposing details 
which are fitted to impress the unlearned reader, whose preju- 
dices President Eliot now and then condescends to flatter by 
methods which make the critic cry out for an half-hour of Soc- 
rates, the crude product of ‘the infantile civilization’ of ‘the 
Greeks.’ ... Upon this topic” (the physical sciences), “the writer 
expends his usual eloquence and falls into his accustomed exag- 
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gerations, as the result of which he contends, as against an - 
imagined antagonist who can nowhere be found, that these 
studies ought surely to be ‘admitted’ to the magic circle of the 
liberal arts.” And once more, “But we cannot for this reason 
disguise from ourselves the manifest sophistry of most of his 
reasonings, and the one-sided conclusions to which his reason- 
ings have led him.” After President Porter has reviewed Presi- 
dent’s Eliot’s position, mingling with his quiet convictions such 
sentences as these, “But to seem to be unconscious of this wide 
difference of opinion exposes him fairly to the charge of volun- 
tary or involuntary ignorance of the real nature of the question 
he essays to discuss,” and “The argument which could only have 
force with the half-educated ignorance of superficial readers, 
though urged by the head of the oldest and most erudite uni- 
versity in America,” hé goes on to state his own position in no 
doubtful terms. Defining the term liberal education thus, “In 
its import and idea, it means that kind of culture which tends to 
perfect the man in the variety‘and symmetry and effectiveness 
of his powers by reflection and self-knowledge, by self-control 
and self-expression, as contrasted with that which brings wealth 
or skill or fame or power,” he goes on to give this severe, but 
we think perfectly just, criticism of elective studies: “To teach 
or to reason that by a system of electives every student can find 
a series of studies which he will accept with enthusiasm and 
prosecute with delight is to reason against nature and expe- 
rience, and therefore to declaim and argue against common 
sense.... The related doctrine which is constantly assumed as 
axiomatically true, that the best advantage of general culture 
can be gained by mastering a favorite study and giving one’s 
principal force to a chosen or predestined conrse of limited read- 
ing, has just enough plausibility to make it a dangerous error.” 
And we have this splendid sentence in regard to the worth 
and meaning of college degrees: “These degrees are the pass- 
port to a certain kind and measure of public esteem, as hav- 
ing a common signification. They are in a certain sense com- 
mon property, a kind of trade-mark or certificate, and recognized 
by common respect and, in some cases, by civil statute. This 
respect may often be ill-founded and excessive, and yet it may 
be of some value, and at times have no little practical impor- 
tance. Any measare which tends to make doubtful their signifi- 
cance or diminish the respect in which these degrees are held 
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affects the interests and rights of all the institutions which give 
them, and is in a certain sense an offence against the com- 
mon faith and common understanding which exist among edu- 
cated men.” 

We deem this paper in many respects one of the wisest and 
strongest that the discussion of the study of Greek has called 
forth. When one calls to mind the strong opposition and almost 
universal criticism which Herbert Spencer’s treatise on Educa- 
tion called forth, it is remarkable that after the lapse of only so 
few years “the oldest and most erudite university in America” 
should find its president taking substantially the same ground. 
The adherents of the theory of evolution might refer to this as 
one of the many instances of its influence over every realm of 
thought. After this discussion has had its popular and transient 
run, the question will be relegated to the final decision of men 
who are thoroughly educated as well as thoroughly liberal, and 
who alone can give a wise and harmonious union of these two 
most desirable elements. Then, we believe that two conclusions 
will be established: that the solution of the problem will not 
involve abandoning Greek, but admitting a larger element of 
physical science and modern language into the curriculum,— for 
discipline is not confined to any two or three branches of the 
wonderful tree of knowledge,— and that what the general con- 
sent of the best educated men decides are the essentials of a 
“liberal education” shall be insisted upon, and not left to the 
election of young and untrained minds; for this is to degrade 
education, and, as President Porter hints, to make a bid for the 
popular voice at the expense of true discipline. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


In an article on “The Encroachments of Capital,” by Justice 
Campbell, in the North American Review for August, occurs this 
passage: “In spite of the improved means of communication 
there is a noticeable difference between the Washington of 
simpler times and the Washington of to-day. The National 
Intelligencer, representing the Whigs, and the Globe, representing 
the Democrats, were for a considerable period the most influential 
papers in the United States. But very few people now care to 
take a Washington paper, and not very many know what papers 
circulate there. In our large commercial cities there were also 
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journals that were confidently looked to as representing the 
views of entire parties. But there are no such papers now.” 
The power of the press is very widely acknowledged; and as 
showing a marvellous energy in the collection and rapid dissemi- 
nation of news, as showing the progress there has been in the art 
of printing and-the readiness with which a mammoth sheet can 
be issued, it very much surpasses anything in the past. As a 
means of bringing into the home a vast amount of information 
upon travels and history and biography and science and general 
literature, the whole condition and activities of the world, 
it has shown a wonderful growth. We have to acknowledge a 
constant surprise at seeing, together with all that is poor ani of a 
low moral standard, how much that is really good finds its way 
into many of our little local papers. But it must be confessed 
that this vast competition to be the first to spread news without 
any regard to truth or accuracy, or to furnish the largest number 
of columns, has been done at the sacrifice of the press as a creator 
or leader of public opinion. -When we speak of the power 
of the press, it is not in this direction. We question if it has 
any influence whatever in forming or changing public opinion 
upon any great question. It can be bitterly partisan, it can 
disgust a whole land by its hasty circulation of gossip or slander 
or immorality; but it would require a great deal of proof to show 
that the press has ever had power enough to change a suffi- 
cient number of voters to effect the result of any local or national 
election. Indeed, in any time of political excitement, the bias 
and malignity and falsity of the press are but a proverb: nobody 
thinks of turning to it for any independent or honest judgment. 
Take the recent Vermont election, which each side wanted to be 
regarded as of great significance, when but little could really be 
attached to it ; and we read in one paper, “ A clarion note of victory 
which will be heard everywhere,” and in another, “ Heavy inroads 
on the Republican majority,” while from the papers professing to 
be independent, but which in the present campaign seem far 
more biassed, ill-tempered, and unfair in the conclusions they 
draw and the coloring they would give to every political move- 
ment than any of the extreme party papers, there has been no 
admission of the utter insignificance of their own numbers and 
efforts, and which is the only thing shown by that election. And 
as for moral power, the very papers to which we have been accus- 
tomed to look for some respectability have suddenly put on a 
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moral phase which would well correspond with the age or 
standard of Zom Jones. It seemed for a few years past as if 
we were to have afew papers in which we might put a little 
confidence, and by which the public political atmosphere might 
be somewhat cleared; but even more conspicuously, because of 
their promise, there has now settled over these the same dense 
fog of prejudice and partisanship. No one turns to the press 
now for information upon political questions which involve any 
principle. We read what they have to say about the cholera 
or North Pole expeditions, the movements of the French navy 
or the results of an election; but their views about the tariff or 
finance or education we care not for. We know these are all paid 
for in advance or can be determined by their party fealty; and 
all respect for their independence or morality has gone, when we 
find them so ready to excuse either rascality or immorality and 
exalt it to a virtue, if only it makes for their side. For news we 
may still go to the papers, but not for opinions; and in this 
respect there has been a vast decrease in the power of the press. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The Unitarian body certainly has great reason to congratulate 
itself upon the very successful Conference it has just completed 
at Saratoga. There was no falling off, but rather an increase of 
numbers and enthusiasm; and it was far more truly a national 
gathering than ever before, The sessions were not occupied by 
lengthy essays, to which the large congregations were compelled 
to listen, but devoted to varied discussions of denominational 
interests, the moral needs and the religious outlook of the present 
time. Ecclesiastical history records no finer example of what a 
conference of churches should be. There have been those which 
represented much larger areas of Christendom, and sects whose 
adherents were to these as thousands are to hundreds, and where 
points of doctrines had aroused the passions of whole lands; but 
we are safe in saying there has been no conference where a finer 
spirit ruled, or where there was a more dignified, earnest, and 
reverent devotion to the questions which most closely concern 
the welfare of humanity. We believe there is not another repre- 
sentative body throughout the land which is so ready to meet 
and discuss, without fear and without bitterness, the great relig- 
ious problems which are now face to face with the American 
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people. The old suspicions and misinterpretations between the 
radicals and conservatives have vanished, and vanished not by 
the yielding or the conquering on one side or the other of any 
honest opinions, but by both being swept over and lifted up by a 
higher tide of the religious life which brought them together, to 
the issues moral, social, educational, spiritual which must be met. 
They have come to understand each other, and to find that 
greater than their differences are the pleading necessities for 
broader and deeper foundations of religious thought and moral 
obligations. There was no North nor South, no East nor West, 
but a realization as never before of the National Church. 

With this came, of course, an aroused spirit of missionary 
zeal unknown before, but inevitable as soon as anybody begins 
to realize its mission. No one has any great, living truth without 
wishing others to share it, and without endeavoring to bring it 
to their ears and hearts. A proselyting spirit, in a good sense, 
always follows an earnest conviction. Never was there in micro- 
cosm so good an illustration and prophecy of macrocosm of the 
true church life for this whole country. Of the harmonious 
union of faith and freedom, of science and religion, such a 
National Church seems to be forming. Its ideas are coming to 
the surface in every sect. Soon tliey will be widely accepted, 
and then they will be organized into working bodies. The 
indifference to what is called religion is the strongest plea for 
our united devotion and co-operation in behalf of such a destiny. 
It is only the old interpretations of theology which are dying 
out. Religion is as much as ever an interest to man, a part of 
his being; but it must come into harmony with his knowledge, 
and not be an insult to his reason. It must touch and sanctify 
the present life, and not be merely a ritualistic sentiment, a doc- 
trinal profession, a scheme of salvation, or a bid for a future 
world. 

Under whatever name, such a National Church must come; and 
a quiet and thoughtful observer of the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches could hardly escape the 
conviction that, in substance, its ideas and its spirit must be such 
as were there manifested, and that, if wise and earnest and conse- 
crated to their mission, its establishment ought to be possible 
through them. 
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CURRENT MOVEMENTS AND EVENTS. 


Mgr. Capel said of the Catholic hostility to American public 
schools that the Church had nothing whatever against these 
schools, which are “the best of their kind in the world, so far as 
they go”; and, “should the American schools introduce religious 
training to-nrorrow, the Catholic Church would be with them in 
cordial unison. Till then, it will build its own school-houses, 
have its own teachers, train its own people in its own way,— 
with a curriculum quite similar to that of the public schools, with 
the added element of moral culture.” 

History comes in with its irrefragable answer to all this. The 
Catholic Church has had its schools for centuries, but always left 
out the element of moral culture. In those lands where that 
Church has had everything its own way, the masses have neither 
learning nor morality, to be compared with what is found under 
our own system. Let Spain and Italy and France answer from 
their multitudes. The truth is the Roman Catholic, by teaching 


religion in schools, means the sentiment of devotion which may 
be entirely divorced from morality. 


The Bishop of Wisconsin does not hesitate to say very plainly in 
what, to his mind, the secret of the Episcopal Church consists: it 
is simply to follow, enlarge upon, and worship the letter of the lit- 
urgy: “ We cannot give too much care to a proper observance of 
all the Church’s days and seasons ; we cannot make too glorious the 
joyful or solemn services of the house of God, which commemo- 
rate these great events in, or connected with, the Incarnate Life. 
The world would rob us of our heritage, and despoil the King’s 
daughter of all the glory of her divine home and lineage. There 
is a worldly element in the Church which affects to despise all the 
accessories of worship, sometimes arrays itself in bitter hostility, 
claims that the wealth and worldly influence represented in the 
pews shall dictate the utterances of the pulpit, demanding that 
the priest and pastor shall be lost sight of in the popular preacher, 
and that passing events and popular themes shall be the subject 
of Sunday discourses. ... The value of the church system is that 
her liturgic worship, her chosen collects, her appointed lessons 
from Holy Scripture, her Eucharistic readings of Epistle and 
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Gospel, all overshadowed and consecrated by her reverent spirit, 
will, if conscientiously adhered to, lead the preacher into a 
right choice of subjects, and guide him into a right spirit of 
exposition. Every departure from the system of the Church is 
a loss to individual character and a weakening of belief and 
worship ; but, in regard to preaching and the preacher, it is the 
sure precursor of individualism and, it may be, of heresy. Our 
safety — the safety of priest and people—is in living and work- 
ing in the life and way of the Church.” 

This is all well so far as a certain decency and dignity of wor- 
ship are concerned, and these have their place everywhere; but 
compare it with the words of St. Paul: “ But now, after that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of God, how turn ye again 
to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and times, and 
years. I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor 
in vain.” 


The Commonwealth has no doubt as to what the duty of public 
men is in the present political crisis: “We should regret to see 
the day when editors and clergymen, teachers and professors,— 
all who lead public opinion,—should deem such issues as are pre- 
sented in Gov. Cleveland’s alleged conduct a matter of indif- 
ference, or should hold them only as electioneering slanders, 
or should falter as to exposing and denouncing them from any 
cause whatever. It would be the worst indication possible of 
the decadence of our people. It would indicate that prosperity 
had eaten from the body-politic all consciousness of personal 
integrity. It would be assurance that we were fast hastening 
to the goal that gives European public life such frequent occasion 
for the blushes of refined and virtuous people the world over.” 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, under the direction of Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, furnishes material for reflection and opportunity for 
work to all friends of humanity. The part of the report devoted 
to “ The Working Girls of Boston ” ought to be studied carefully 
by every citizen. It has long seemed to us that provisions for 
the safety and comfort of our young men have claimed the atten- 
tion of the benevolently disposed to the neglect of our young 
women. From this report, facts and suggestions are to be gained 

u 
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which ought to encourage us to take more active measures. We 
learn there are in this city twenty thousand working girls exclu- 
sive of domestics; and over thirty per cent. of these have no par- 
ents or relatives with whom they can make their home, and the 
average weekly earnings of all a little over six dollars. “The 
working girls,” says this report, “as a class, are honest, industri- 
ous, and virtuous, and are making an heroic struggle, against 
many obstacles and in the face of peculiar temptations, to main- 
tain reputable lives: they are entitled to the aid, sympathy, and 
respect of all who love good order, honest lives, and industrious 
habits.” There is one recommendation in the report to which we 
would call particular attention: “We would like to see estab- 
lished homes for working girls. ... These homes are for the ex- 
press purpose of accommodating young women engaged in busi- 
ness during the day, the object being to furnish a respectable 
home during those trying periods of non-employment, and while 
looking for a new situation. It is during this time that the girl is 
most subject to temptation and most liable to succumb to evil. 
Poor, out of work, and seeking employment day after day, then 
is the time she needs all the strength of the highest virtue; and 
the more attractive she is, the greater must be her moral power. 
We have seen that the girls are employed on an average but 
42.95 weeks in the year. This fact shows the necessity of the 
establishment of one or more such homes. These homes are not 
charity affairs in the general sense, but really excellent boarding- 
houses where a girl out of employment can find a good home with 
good living, including use of dining and sitting-rooms and library 
at a minimum cost, which cost is charged to her, if she has no 
means to pay, until such time as she finds a new situation: she is 
then allowed to remain in the home and pay off her indebtedness 
by instalments, while the rate of her living is not increased.” 

We believe there is no field where there is greater call for the 
charity and sympathy and active co-operation of the bénevolently 
disposed citizens of Boston; and the experience already gained 
in London will make the attempt comparatively easy. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


This valuable memoir in two volumes, prepared by Frederick 
Maurice, the son, and issued in this country by the Scribners, has 
a peculiar interest for all Unitarians. 

No man ever stood up more valiantly for religious liberty than 
this great English Churchman. We are all familiar with his con- 
fession, late in life, that he owed the best that was in him to his 
early Unitarian training, and felt a sense of shame that he had 
ever been unwilling to recognize it. The fine portrait in this 
book reminds us strongly of our own eminent and saintly men, 
—the Abbotts, the Peabodys, the Livermores,— who came from 
the same good ministerial stock in New England. When we 
look into Maurice’s early life, we see that his departure from the 
Unitarian Church was not so abrupt or unnatural as one might 
suppose. His father was an excellent man and good scholar, but 
somewhat dull, we fancy, as a preacher. His sisters were at that 
time rather narrow in their Unitarianism, and his mother left the 
church of her husband before her son. These sisters, however, 
afterwards became enlarged in their views; and their brother 
Frederick’s relations with them were of the most tender and 
exalted nature. Two of them died early; and their beautiful 
piety, as evinced on their death-beds, made a marked impression 
on their brother’s life. 

Maurice goes to Cambridge in 1823, and comes under the influ- 
ence of Julius Hare, whose lectures, he says, are so different from 
those of many professors who spend their time in raising imag- 
inary difficulties only to settle them. He looked, however, upon 
the law as his profession. On leaving Cambridge, he becomes 
acquainted with J. 8. Mill, contributes to the Westminster 
Review, and finally edits the Atheneum. He also forms a friend- 
ship with John Sterling. In 1828, his father, through unwise but 
generous investments, lost his small fortune. Maurice gives up 
his editorship and returns home, anxious for his father, and 
depressed and undecided on religious subjects. He and his sis- 
ters cheerfully resolved and made arrangements to reduce their 
family expenses, and aid their father in his hour of trouble. In 
1829, he goes to Oxford, and shortly afterward publishes a 
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novel called Hustice Conway, which he wrote for his own diver- 
sion. It did not meet with much success pecuniarily, but was 
full of fine thought, and awakened considerable attention. He 
was baptized and received into the English Church in 1831. 
His severe mental struggles are shown in affectionate letters to his 
father, mother, and sisters, who gave him their generous sympa- 
thy. Two years later, he took orders, and became the curate of 
a small parish in Warwickshire, named Bubbenhall. While 
there, he wrote his article on “Moral aad Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy.” He remained there about three years, and then accepted 
a situation at Guy’s Hospital, London, and was also proposed as 
Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. He published at this 
time his famous “Letters to Quakers,” which were really meant 
to hit Churchmen over Quakers’ heads. His previous publica- 
tion of “Subscription no Bondage” had pleased the Puseyites; 
but he had no real sympathy with the Oxford movement, and, 
with his usual conscientiousness and growing boldness, he at- 
tacked the principles of this party, and lost his chances at Oxford 
in this open breach with Dr. Pusey. 
In 1870, he was married to Miss Anna Barton, sister-in-law of 
John Sterling. This marriage was in every way productive of 
happiness to him. His “Letters to Quakers,” on Baptism, etc., 
were published in his volume called the Kingdom of God. 
He believed the early Quakers, with their ideas of divine light, 
had truer conceptions of regeneration than those of the modern 
day; and he abhorred Dr. Pusey’s dogma, that the child was a 
sinner immediately after baptism, and could only be recovered 
by acts of repentance and ascetic discipline. Many church dig- 
nitaries replied to these Oxford tracts of Pusey, Newman, etc. 
Maurice liked the replies no better than the tracts, and he came 
out with his “Reasons for not joining a Party in the Church.” 
We must confess that Maurice was pretty pugnacious at this 
period of his life, and he had really proclaimed war against all 
the religious newspapers of every party. The Record was always 
his enemy. Major Maurice gives us some interesting facts here 
in regard to the reading habits of the English clergy, their cus- 
tom of getting these papers through clubs, and forming their 
opinions of men and books through the columns of these denomi- 
national journals. “No man,” he says, “could judge fairly of 
the clergy except one who opposed not only this or that paper, 
but the whole system of religious newspapers.” ~We cannot 
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quite agree to this assertion. If true, it speaks badly for relig- 
ious journalism in England. It was Maurice’s great work to 
fight this bitter spirit in his own Church. He is not always him- 
self quite consistent ; as, for instance, where he says bluntly that, 
if he were asked at any time to meet members of the Bible 
Society who might say, “We are Independents or Baptists or 
Quakers: you, we know, are an Episcopalian; but let us forget 
our differences, and meet on the ground of our common Chris- 
tianity,” he would say instantly that he “would do no such 
thing”; that he “considered that their whole scheme was a con- 
tradiction and a lie; that they fraternized on some other ground 
than that of their union in Christ, and that their sects were an 
outrage on Christian principle.” What an assumption! What 
a self-delusion, we may rather say, when the Church of England 
was only another sect, and the largest of them all! 

In 1839, he became joint editor of the Hducational Magazine, 
where his lectures on Education were published. He shows him- 
self here, as almost everywhere else, in advance of his age. He 
meets Carlyle, and becomes much interested in the Chartists’ 
movements. In 1840, he was appointed Professor of English 
Literature at King’s College. His lectures there called around 
him a circle of noble young men, among whom were Canon Far- 
rar and Thomas Hughes, each of whom enlivens the Memoir 
with an attractive letter, describing the charm of Maurice’s per- 
sonality and lectures. 

In 1843, a movement was made to eject Dr. Pusey from Ox- 
ford University pulpit, for two years. Much as Maurice disliked 
his opinions, he defended his right to be there, but got no 
thanks from either party. In 1844, he meets Kingsley, who 
fought side by side with him in many warfares. Sterling’s death 
this year was particularly sad to him, as there had been an 
estrangement between the two, occasioned by religious opinions. 
Julius Hare at this time was married to his sister Esther. A Mr. 
Ward, B.A., excites attention by a book, The Ideal of a Uhris- 
tian Church, in which he attacks the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
encourages subscribing to them in bad faith with mental reserva- 
tions. Maurice, who seems really to have loved the Athanasian 
creed, publicly condemns this insincerity; and yet, when an 
effort was made by Ward’s opponents to deprive him of his 
degree, Maurice comes to his rescue as he did to Dr. Pucey’s. 
When will the Christian world and our own religious communion, 
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even, see the difference between opposing respectfully a man’s 
opinions, and driving him out of his place in the Christian 
Church or State? Maurice’s intimacy with Stanley begins at 
this period. He never could agree with the Dean in his opinions, 
but he declared that Stanley had done more than any other 
Englishman to make the Bible understood and loved in English 
homes. ; 

In 1845, he was deeply afflicted by the death of his wife, who 
had been a wise and devoted counsellor to him in all his troubles. 
In 1845 and 1846, he was appointed Boyle and Warburton Lect- 
urer and Theological Professor at King’s College and Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn. He resigns at Guy’s Hospital. No movements 
escape his attention, although his spirits and health were pros- 
trated. He fights for the admission of Jews into Parliament, and 
his efforts for the higher education of women resulted in the 
establishment of Queen’s College. He established with Hughes 
and Kingsley a paper called Politics for the People, to moder- 
ate the excesses of the Chartist party. His evening Bible class 
at Queen’s Square, composed of young men of all classes and 
occupations, made him a beautiful demonstration in 1849, pre- 
senting him with valuable books. He is engaged this year to be 
married to Miss Georgiana Hare. Accounts of meetings with 
workingmen and Chartists close the first volume. The second 
volume will be reviewed in our next number. 


TWO NOVELS AND A POEM. 


Miss Robinson’s New Arcadia, and Other Poems, published by 
Roberts Brothers, has disappointed us. Her proem is, to our 
mind, the best thing in the book. She-tells her purpose in high- 
strung, ringing tones. But she does not carry it out in the book, 
which is full of bare, realistic pictures of human misery, with no 
cure offered. As poems of low life, they are not equal to “Syd- 
ney Dobell” or the pathetic scenes in “Mary Barton”; and their 
morbid gloom is exaggerated and unwholesome. We believe 
the extreme poor have their compensation often in their childish 
unanxiety for the future, and that there is not so much differ- 
ence in the amount of happiness in classes as we are apt to 
suppose. 

Mr. Crawford’s Roman Singer, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., is an improvement on his last novel. The style is simple, 
brilliant, and picturesque. The moral is good; and the young 
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singer, Nino, is a well-drawn, pure, and beautiful Italian charac- 
ter. Mr. Bellamy’s Miss Ludington’s Sister, published by Os- 
good & Co., is an extravagant story; but it touches on grave 
questions, and its conception is better than its carrying out. It 
contains some ingenious arguments upon the nature of immor- 
tality. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


We especially welcome the fifty-seventh report of the Americana 
Unitarian Association for 1883 and 1884. Some important 
changes have been made in its By-laws, which we believe will 
simplify and enlarge its operations as a corporate body. The 
abolition of the one dollar annual memberships we think to be a 
good thing, inasmuch as they had become a mere form; and 
many persons, in paying this sum five or ten times over, rarely 
ever availed themselves of their opportunity to vote. This dol- 
lar has, however, come to life again in another form, under the 
annual memberships of the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. 
We objected to this initiatory fee to the latter organization at 
first, because it interfered with the subscriptions of the Associa- 
tion and caused confusion among workers and subscribers. But 
this difficulty being now removed, we hope this dollar will be 
invested with new dignity and have a noble career everywhere 
among the branches of this woman’s organization which is doing 
so much to develop executive ability in women, and to widen 
their missionary work beyond their own parishes. 

“What think ye of Christ?” is the sermon of Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke before the annual meeting of our Unitarian friends 
in England. We have before alluded to it, and expressed our 
satisfaction with its spirit and aim. “Our Young People” is 
a valuable paper read by the Rev. James Harwood before the 
Essex Street Conference in London. 

The fifty-ninth annual report of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association comes to us through our friend, the secretary, 
Rev. Henry Ireson. We are much interested in the accounts of 
various work done at different missionary posts in England, and 
especially in the new work attempted for the working people in 
various parts of London, in emulation of the movement which 
Mr. Hopps has so successfully carried on in Leicester. This 
association has supported the preaching of Prof. Beisso at Rome ; 
and this reminds us of our friend and co-worker in Milan, Prof. 
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Bracciforti, well known to our readers. We are glad to say 
that, in response to our appeal, we are indebted to the generosity 
of four ladies for the sum of $80, which has been received by 
him and acknowledged with much feeling. We had hoped that 
some gentlemen would also give heed to our request on the 
pages of this Review the past spring, as we have endeavored 
from time to time, by reports and letters from Prof. Bracciforti, 
to make him and his work known. We respectfully recommend 
to the American Unitarian Association to vote yearly a moderate 
sum to this work in Milan, and receive an annual report from 
Prof. Bracciforti as one of their regular recipients. 

A recent number of our vigorous co-worker, Unity, contains 
an interesting article read before Unity Club, Bloomington, IIL, 
on Elias Hicks. It is startling to see how many of these old 
Quakers anticipated the new thought of the present day. He 
says: “I feel it a duty to set the Scriptures in the right place, 
and I dare not set them above it....The Bible never made a 
Christian in the world. Nothing but what is begotten in every 
soul can manifest God to the soul.” 

Our bright exchange the T7’ruth- Seeker, England, edited by Mr. 
Hopps, quotes a passage from the writings of the well-known 
French astronomer, Camille Flammarion, on modern occult phe- 
nomena, which rebukes many wiseacres of science who believe 
in nothing but what they see with their eyes. We give it 
here :— 


I do not hesitate to affirm my conviction, based on a personal exami- 
nation of the subject, that any scientific man who declares the phe- 
nomena denominated “magnetic,” “somnambulic,” “mediumic,” and 
others not yet explained by science to be impossible, is the one who 
speaks without knowing what he is talking about; and also any man 
accustomed, by his professional associations, to scientific observations — 
provided that his mind be not biassed by preconceived opinions, nor his 
mental vision blinded by that opposite kind of illusion unhappily too 
common in the learned world, which consists in imagining that the laws of 
nature are already known to us, and that everything which appears to 
overstep the limit of our present formulas is impossible — may acquire 
a radical and absolute certainty of the reality of the facts alluded to. 


Prof. Gaston Bonet Maury’s book on the Religious History of 
the Sixteenth Century is attracting much interest, especially on 
account of its able preface by the Rev. James Martineau. There 
will be further notice of it in this Review. 
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GLEANINGS. 


The death of Anna Mary (Howitt) Watts, the eldest daughter 
of the venerable and distinguished Mary Howitt, is a great loss 
to her friends and the community. She was not only known as 
an artist, but loved and revered for her works of charity and 
sympathy “with all sorts and conditions of men.” A recent 
writer says, “To comfort those who mourn seemed to be her 
special mission on earth.” 

Herr Molkenboer, of Bonn, has written a valuable paper on 
the bearing of the “ Work of State Elementary Schools upon 
War.” He wishes to form a permanent international council of 
education. The International Arbitration Society has recently 
held its meeting on the continent. These two organizations 
might work together with advantage, as we all know that the 
war-spirit is developed in childhood by a national pride, which is 
fostered in the text-books of the schools. 

The departure of the Rev. Joseph Wood from the pastorate of 
the Wycliff Congregational Church, Leicester, Eng., and his 
acceptance of the charge of the “Old Meeting” (Unitarian), Bir- 
mingham, has caused much excitement among his Orthodox 
brethren, as he appears to be a man of mark among them. He 
declares that he is only going out of one free church into 
another; and his former people seem to be on the most cordial 
terms with him, and made him generous gifts on his farewell 
reception. They appear to have treated Mr. Wood with great 
liberality, and during his ministry have forced no creed upon 
any one, or refused fellowship with any person, Orthodox, Bap- 
tist, or Unitarian, etc. The Congregational Union is not so well 
satisfied ; and, although Mr. Wood declares that there is no creed 
test of membership in that body, they have practically excluded 
him from their fellowship. 

The Wesleyan Conference has been the event the past season 
for the Methodists in England, and the Anti-slavery Jubilee has 
called out all the friends of freedom. The secretary of the 
society combats the idea that their work is done or that slavery 
is extinct. “We have only,” he says, “to look at Africa, and at 
European colonies where some form of it still exists in the con- 
tracts with laborers.” The great demonstrations of thousands of 
people in the city of London on the franchise question may well 
alarm the House of Lords. Their concessions now are not only 

12 
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the talk, but their own chance of existence is in peril. Mr. 
Bright in a speech this autumn said, in regard to their efforts 
at compromise, “As to the Lords’ professed affection for the 
franchise, I am reminded of Dickens’ Bob, the grinder, who 
says to an old woman that conceals her hatred of him with a 
show of love, ‘Can’t you be fond of a cove without a squeedg- 
ing him and a-throttling him?’” The movement in the Church 
of England for encouraging the ministry of women is steadily 
advancing, and a notable sign of the times. 

The unofficial synod at Nantes, France, the old historic place 
of edicts, seems to have given very little satisfaction to liberal 
French Protestants; while, on the contrary, the Lutheran Con- 
ference of Paris held out the right hand of fellowship to all 
Christians, and invited them to come in and discuss the religious 
questions of the day. Many speakers accepted, and the result 
of the meetings was honorable to religion and the French Luth- 
eran party. 

Marra P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Darwinism in Morals, and Other Essays. By Frances Power 

Cobbe. Boston: George EH. Ellis. 12mo. pp. 422. 

Miss Cobbe is one of the cleverest of the English magazine 
writers. She writes so well that she can even venture to do that 
dangerous thing, reprint her book reviews. The collection of these 
essays just issued (taken principally from Fraser and the Theo- 
logical Review) has for its theme a strong religious motive 
applied to modern scientific speculations. She begins with Dar- 
win and Galton from this ethical point of view, pauses for a 
digression on the religion of childhood and the lives of Robert- 
son and Pécaut, returns to her thread in the researches of Fer- 
gusson, Bunsen, Miller, Réville, and others into the evolution of 
early forms of religious faith in the East, pauses again to discuss 
unconscious cerebration and the confessional in the English 
Church, and ends with a few words on the evolution of morals. 

All of these papers have thus a connection more or less close 
with the evolution of religion, and all are written in that clear 
and eloquent style for which Miss Cobbe is noted. If she is not 
strikingly original, she is always open-minded and liberal, and 
does not hesitate here to accept the laws of development, frankly 
acknowledging the convincing power of Galton’s proof of the 
hereditary transmission of mental qualities, and Darwin’s law of 
the accumulation and preservation of favorable modifications by 
the struggle for existence. She cannot help being pained at the 
thought “that through such material insttumentality as natural 
birth the most divine of all gifts [piety] should be bestowed or 
denied, and that in fact a pious man owes his piety not so much 
(as we had ever believed) to the direct action of the Holy Ghost 
on his soul, blowing like the wind where it listeth, but rather to 
his earthly father’s physical bequest of a constitution adapted to 
the religious emotions.” But she points out that Galton’s statis- 
tics, showing that the robustness of constitution is markedly unfa- 
vorable to a pious disposition, apply mainly to one narrow sect ; 
and she comforts herself with the thought that the constitutional 
receptivity to pious emotions which inheritance may give is 
merely a preliminary preparation, insufficient by itself, for the 
divine influence which must fertilize it, and that a future life 
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will make up for natural defects here, and “trim the balance of 
eternity.” And it may be added that as the innate tendencies 
of men to good or ill are evident enough, whether we accept 
Galton’s law or not, the adoption of it is not so much to be con- 
sidered as proving the unwelcome fact of predispositions that 
were already perfectly plain as showing the antecedents of these 
traits, and thus inferentially suggesting the means by which the 
moral capabilities of coming generations may be strengthened ; 
and, to many a soul, the thought of Swedenborg and Whittier and 
many another seer —that the flood of God’s love is perpetually 
pouring out on each, and filling him to the whole extent of his 
capacity — will seem more beautiful and more true than the old 
idea of it as a capricious zephyr blowing where it listeth, with 
which the essayist is loath to part. 

Miss Cobbe objects to one or two minor points of Darwin’s 
argument. She does not like to think of the principles of right 
and wrong as utilitarian duties arising from the changing social 
relations of mankind; and Darwin’s view of repentance as the 
final triumph of enduring social instincts over short-lived selfish 
impulses she thinks ignores too entirely the sense of sin, and the 
turning to God with the passionate cry, “ Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned.” There has been a change, however, in the esti- 
mation of repentance, which Miss Cobbe hardly realizes. That 
remorse for wrong done which she refers enthusiastically to as 
casting over our natures.“ a shadow of fear and misery and self- 
reproach which would make us evermore alone amid our fel- 
lows” seems by no means so praiseworthy as it did once. It has 
a morbidly egotistic air, more suited to the monastery than the 
fireside ; and it must disable a man from that unselfish devotion 
to and absorption in others which we now think, with Ben 
Adhem’s angel, are the noblest of Christian duties. The sin is 
not to be ignored ; but its lesson should strengthen us and bring 
us closer to others in healthy, happy sympathy and love of Christ, 
rather than render us “alone amid our fellows” in this dark veil 
of self-absorption. 

The papers on childhood and on the confessional are full of 
earnest and wise thought; and those on the unconscious action 
of the brain, awake and asleep, are especially useful in the pre- 
vailing vagueness and vacillation of public opinion about abnor- 
mal mental phenomena, Miss Cobbe’s brilliant sketch of the 
unrecognized and half-mechanical movements which are ever 
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going on in the mind is well known. She is frank, even to the 
point of admitting that these unconscious cerebrations may be 
among the potencies of the material atoms; but she dwells upon 
the direct consciousness of self as distinct from and superior to 
the machine. Here, and all through the volume, her gaze is 
fixed upon the divine element that “creation’s pwan march 


may swell.” F. W. H. 


Elizabeth Fry. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 1884. pp. 269. 

Bating some slight errors, the principal of which is that Mrs. 
Fry approved the separation of prisoners except at night, this 
new biography of the great prison-reformer is the most useful 
of the ten “Famous Women” series. 

Every one who has cared to hear about Mrs. Fry knows that 
she was descended from the wealthy Quaker family of Gurneys, 
and through her mother from Barclay, the best Apologist the 
Friends have ever had; that, just as she was’ entering into 
society, at the age of seventeen, her pleasure-seeking steps were 
arrested by an American preacher’s remonstrance at her love of 
the world, and her sisters’, From that day, she devoted thirty- 
five years to the Quaker ministry,— not merely in her own neigh- 
borhood, but, as the Spirit moved her, abroad. Others of her 
family united in these labors of love; but Elizabeth surpassed 
them all in sweetness of utterance, in freedom of prayer, in 
power of impression, so that frequently she was followed by 
crowds, was answered by loud sobs, and was even overcome her- 
self by the intensity of her sympathy. The counsel, co-opera- 
tion, and encouragement of her brother, J. J. Gurney, lent, no 
doubt, much to her success. But never had a woman more unc- 
tion, more witness of the spirit in the spirit, more satisfying 
results from trembling words. 

Of course, her most memorable service to humanity began in 
Newgate prison, then crowded with three hundred, tried and un- 
tried, old and young, felons and debtors,— destitute of books, of 
occupation, of decency, sometimes of food and clothing,— busy 
(as I have seen them in the New Orleans parish prison) in curs- 
ing, gambling, drinking, thieving, and sometimes fighting. 

Her exquisite reading of Scripture, her artless prayers, her 
tender appeals, her sympathy for their miserable children, won 
their hearts at once, consecrating her to this mission of mercy 
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among British prisons, in convict settlements, and, as far as 
strength permitted, throughout the world. She really mastered 
the subject of criminal discipline: she caught the ear of magis- 
trates, princes, and especially queens; she enlisted Friends and 
other women in prison visiting; she first of all demanded female 
officers for care and cure of female criminals. So that, partly 
because the age was more alive to humanity, she accomplished 
more than Howard against frequent sinking of spirits, intense 
delicacy of feeling, and the prostration caused by family sick- 
ness and bereavement. 

All this she did, we are to remember, with no sacrifice of do- 
mestic duty. She was never absent from the sick-bed of her Be- 
loved. Her. philanthropy may be said to have had no limits, 
embracing servants and sailors, coast-guards and lunatics, nurses 
and persecuted Protestants; in their behalf, carrying her into 
palace halls and convict ships, into the murderer’s dungeon and 
the maniac’s cell; at last, after widening her heart far beyond 
any creed or sect by half a century’s charitable effort, wafting 
her beautiful spirit to Him she had ever loved and praised, in a 
peace the grave could not darken, in a trast fuil of heaven. 

F. W. H. 


Twelve Days in the Saddle. A Journey on Horseback in New 
England during the Autumn of 1883. Prefaced by remarks on 
the hygienic value, and the necessary expenses, as well as max- 
ims for the proper conduct of such a journey. By Medicus. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1884. pp. 73. 

No one can read this dainty little volume without catching the 
enthusiasm of its author for New England scenery, and the mode 
of enjoying it here described, and longing to make the very 
excursion in person that he makes in these pages in such genial 
and instructive companionship. The objective point of the jour- 
ney is the Berkshire hills; and the scenery by the way receives 
loving and discriminating notice, with just enough of historical 
and antiquarian lore to enliven without oppressing us as we ride 
in company with the learned and legend-loving doctor. But the 
object of the writer is clearly to commend and celebrate the 
horseback journey, which he rightly holds to be in these au- 
tumnal days the most health-inspiring and delightful mode of 
travel. Those who read this book will very likely be persuaded 
to make a horseback excursion like the one described in it at 
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their earliest convenience; and they will find here valuable 
information as to cost, outfit, routes, etc., and much of that gen- 
ial philosophy and practical sense without which even a vacation 
on horseback cannot be made perfect. 

H. H. B 


Property and Progress, or a Brief Inquiry into Contempora 
Social Agitation in England. B . H. Mallock. pp. vi, 
248. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Mallock’s conservative volume is made up of three Quar- 
terly Review articles, one a good-natured but severe review of 
Henry George, a second on “Socialism in England,” and a th’rd 
on the “ Statistics of Agitation,” in which he exposes some reck- 
less statements of socialists in the way of figures. Mr. Mallock’s 
tone is generally good; but he appears to have no sufficient sense 
that there are great evils to be reformed in the position of the 
laboring classes and the inequalities of access to the land. 
Wherever he touches historical points, an excellent corrective 
may be found in Prof. Thorold Rogers’ Work and Wages, the 
History of English Labor. The three essays are to be com- 
mended as a very good statement of the moderate conservative 
view of Socialism. N. P. G. 


Beethoven's Nine Symphonies. ——_ — by Sir George 

Grove. pp. 229. Boston: Geo. H. E 

Mr. Ellis has done the musical world a “ service in reissuing 
Dr. Grove’s admirable, brief analyses of Beethoven’s immortal sym- 
phonies. The essays contain full historical particulars concern- 
ing each symphony, followed by a careful and untechnical sketch 
of the music on its main themes, underlying ideas, and chief 
intentions. It is just such a help as all but a very few devotees 
of classical music will find admirably adapted to be a “guide, 
philosopher, and friend” at the Boston concerts, or wherever the 
master’s famous strains are heard. N. P. Ge 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston. 
A Life of Jesus for Young People. By Howard N. Brown. Illustrated. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise: An Historical French Reader, 
edited with notes. By T. F. Crane, A.M., and S. J. Brun, B.S., with 
Introduction by President A. D. White. Price $1.50. 


A Grammar of the German Language for High Schools and Colleges. 
By H. C. G. Brand. Price $1.50. _ 
A Reader of German Literature. Prepared for High Schools, Colleges, 
and German American Schools. By W. H. Rosenstegel. Price $1.50. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus. By John 8S. White, LL.D. Fifty 
Illustrations. Price $2.00. 


James R. Osgood & Co. 
Protection and Free Trade To-day. By Robert P. Porter. Price 10 cts. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Some Heretics of Yesterday. By S. E. Herrick, D.D. Price $1.50. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Teachings and Counsels. Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons. With Dis- 
course on President Garfield. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
Price $1.50. For sale by Estes & Lauriat. 

The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. By Albert Réville, D.D. 
Translated by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. (The Hibbert Lectures. 
1884.) Price $1.50. 

Contemporary Socialism. By John Rae, M.A. Price $2.00. For sale 
by Estes & Lauriat. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


From Richard A. Saalfield, New York. 


Cleveland and Hendricks Grand Victory March. By J. J. Freeman. 

With Cleveland we will Win the Day. Campaign Song, by J. P. 
Skelly. 

Better Luck To-morrow. Words and Music by Frank L. Martyn. 

You Ask me to Forget the Past. Words by Tommy Tucker, Music by 
Edward,Green. 

The,“ Amatori” Waltzes. By!Frank,Conway. 





